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“<< MBNDELSSOHN'S LORELEY.* 
Tur powerful dramatic genius of Mendelssohn is abtin- 
dantly proved in,many. passages, of his Oratorios, such as |, 


the stoning of Stephen, and the worshipping of Paul and | 
Barnabasyas heathen deities: in St.> Pauly the: ‘scene invith | 
the widow, that with Elijah and the Baalite priests, that | 
with Elijah and the boy, and that with Jezebel and the 
people, in Llijah. It is no less strikingly evidenced in the 
Walpurgisnacht, in. the accompanied dialogues of | Antigone, 
in the dramatic music of the Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
in some portions of Athaliah. It naturally became, there- 
fore, a matter of the greatest interest when it was known that 
he was engaged upon the composition ofa purely lyric drama, 
in which the passionate, the picturesque, the poetic, the cha- | 
racteristic, all the high qualities that are essential toa dra- 
matic musician, and which our composer, in the general tenor 
of his writings, only in the mode of their application less 
than in the particular instances I ‘have cited, so remark- 
ably manifested, might be advantageously and completely 
displayed, without qualification and without reserve. Ithad 
long been hoped that Mendelssohn would devote his talents 
to the composition of an opera, for which:they,;appeared to 
be most peculiarly fitted, and many endeavours were made 
to induce him to enter upon such an'undertaking. In 1837 
he was engaged bythe house of Chappell.to write an: opera 
for them, of which’ they were to have all the risk of the pro- 
duction—an enterprise, but scarcely a ‘speculation, that 
stamps a lasting honour'on ‘the parties ‘that projected it—and 
he, was only deterred from the fulfilment of this engagement 
by. the impossibility to furnish him with a libretto that. satis- 
fied his views of the'requirements ‘of ‘this most difficult class 
of-dramatie literature. ‘The-proposal,-ten years later, for him 
to compose an apéra fou thet Wyhjde? of Stik spipee’s Tempest 
has, heen sufficiently, brought before the public, In, the inter; 
val the idea of writiiy fot the’'stiee ils aid’ to"have been fre! 
quently resumed b him, but abandoned always because he 
could not meet rere poémchpah whining gi AMnfidence to 
enghgev This’ is ito ber veearded! as ah evidende! of the! dra 
matic character of his genius tio. Jess important than, the many, 
examples of strong dramatic feeling that appear ia his’ misic.’ 
The test-of the dramatic artist, whether in music, or in pootry; 

* A 'Finaletn the untinished Opera; Lorpuny.' | The English ver 
sion renderediand. adapted by W. Bariholomew.—The Musie com- 
posed by F, Mendelssohn Beirtholdy. Op. 98. Posth. Work, No. 27. 
Ewer and*Co. 
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OF even in personation, lies certainly no less, if not indeed 


more, in his choice of a.subject, than in his manner of carry- 
ing out the subject chosen. This is obvious upon the simple 
grounds that if a subject present no dramatic points, no skill 
in execution can draw from it dramatic effects. Upon this 
principle there should be little sympathy for such composers 
as squander meritorious music upon ineffective dramas, be- 
cause this implies that they have ;the ;wish; only, either for 
gain or for glory, from acquisitiveness or from approbative- 
ness, to produce operas, not the true talent to write for the 
theatre. The very many and the very high necessities for a 
lyric drama are much underrated by, the generality of critics ; 
but, it is not, hecause they may be depreciated that they can 
cease to exist, and the true artist aims ever at his own stan- 
dard of excellence, not to meet the appreciative capaci tyof 
those who are to judge him. At length, Mendelssohn ob- 
tained from Geibel, one of the best and one of the most 
popular of the living poets of Germany, what had been so 
long sought by’ him, and so long desired by ‘his admirers—a 
subject capable of calling into play the dramatic powers of his 
mind, and worthy to exercise them —and he entered upon the 
composition of Geibel’s poem with an ardour and congeniality 
that are amply evidenced in the, Finale before us. How 
much of this intended opera was completed at the time of his 
lamented death, has not been made known ; the Finale, just 
published, is all that has.as. yet been laid before the world. 
Loreley, the Spirit of the Rhine, is the theme of as many 
legendary tales' as Riibezahl in her own,country, or Robin 
Hood: in“ours, and the romantic character of Faust is not 
more popular, The opera of Mendelssohn, was,to , have had 
in this subject the great incitement:to.a.graphic imagination 
of nationality, in which those manifold influences that impress 
pur earliest years and colour’ our whole existence imperso- 
nate themselves, and prompt,a, train of thoughts, more mark- 
edly characteristic, because more genial.to. .anauthor, than 
anything likely to be iticited by foreign, new, AE accidental 
pbjects. It, was, to have had also,the incitement of super- 
natural, maghinery, peculiarly. powerful tothe: imagination of 
Mendelssolin, who as complétely' subjugated faitydom to the 
dominion of music as Shakspere gave \its people) a: home in 
the realm of poetry. .:.In.the fragment under moticerare to be 


| [traced most of the leading features ‘of our! ‘composer's ‘style, 


which proves, since these features ‘are most naturally, appro- 
‘priate, and obviously true tothe, present purpose, that his 
style had much of what ‘is essential to dramatic composition ; 
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mores-all would bubiiahe have beeh manifested, as vee 
situations of the drama, the progres8 of the’ action, and the 
development of the characters had called them forth ; it 
cannot. be urged, then, as a poverty that he has repeated 
himself in his first essay in a new class of composition, but 
that he has most appropriately cast in a new form the same 
individual. style that has so greatly endeared his music to 
all whé tighthy wndetstand it, and we find with renewed in- 
terest the old train of ideas newly developed. 

It is much to be regretted that the present edition is 
witliout the original text; firstly, because Geibel is a poet, 
and not, according to newspaper phrase, a libretto-monger, 
and it would have been i{nteresting to know what and 
how high an order of poetry had first satisfied and then 
inspired the very scruptlous composer } secondly, be- 
cause to the due appreciation of a work of which the chief 
object is expression, one must know not merely the general 
idea but every particular word that is susceptible of decla- 
matory inflexion or of musical idealisation. Mr. Bartholo- 
thew’s version is admirable words, well accented, and skilfully 
adapted to the purposes of vocalisation, but its greatest merit 
would be its integritous fidelity to the original, of which the 
absence of the original precludes the possibility of judging, 
and thus we who read, and Mendelssohn who wrote, and 
Geibel who inspired him, and Mr. Bartholomew, all suffer. 
We must, however, take it for granted that the rendered and 
adapted version with which only the English public ate sup- 
plied, is a faithful translation of the poem and a literal that 
Mendelssohn set to music; and if in this any of us misjudge 
him in the quality of expression, it will not be Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, of whose performance it is impossible to form an 
opinion, but the publishers, who have made this impossibility, 
that are to blame. 

The Finale opens in E minor, with thé gathering of the 
Rhine Spirits from all the reputed haunted spots of their 
romantic river, from the rocks, from the torrents, from the 
fountains, the first comers invoking successive groups to 
appear. Iti this world of fays is the composer of the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream and the Walpurgisnacht indeed at 
home; but although we have a movement partaking of the 
characteristics that completely fulfil all that can be conceived 
of supernatural inagery in both these wonderful creations, 
there is an appreciable individuality in it which distinguishes 
it from both ; perhaps we may trace more decidedly the germ 
of it in the song in G@ minor, describing the witch festival of 
the Brocken, called “Andres Maienlied,” to mark it from 
the companion, “ Maienlied,” in G major, that pictures the 
dawn of nature with the tones and hues of spring. These 
fays are fantastic, they are not depicted with the infini- 
tesimal prettiness of Puck, but rather with the fearful attri- 
butes that scare away the Christian soldiery at the first 
meeting of All-hallow Eve; they have something of the 
dreamy grace of water-nymphs, but more of the humorous 
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joviality of the: elves, or goblins, or kobolds, of however 
they fre saied, that give away ‘falty gold, aWd do no end 
of mischief, all for the good of those upon whom they work 
it. They are of two decided characters, the tripping sprites 
embodied in the female voices of the chorus, and the heavier, 
Lob-lie-by-the-fire style of goblinry expressed in the tenors 
and basses. One point in the movement will always be 
prominent—the repeated summons of the alternate sopranos 
and alto voiees, upon 'a somewhat singular chromatic pedal, 
to the others to appear. ‘ Another eannot but be remarkable 
—the coincidence between the subject assigned to the male 
voices and the first chorus in Antigone. 

The néxt movement, in A minor, is a revel of the elfin 
assembly, in which especially the joviality already cited is 
made manifest. Nothing can be more marked in character, 
and nothing more characteristically picturesque than this very 
striking phantasy of a most lively imagination. A musical 
point of such power as can only result from the greatest sim- 
plicity is a transition iato C for the repetition of a responsive 
phrase on the words, 

“For the wind and the storm through the wild welkin dash.” 
Then there ‘is a sound as of whirling leaves in the eddying 
sweep of the stormfeast, and this is carried on through a wild 
poean of exaltation when the key is abruptly changed to A 
major, and the previous character of the movement is not 
changed, but wonderfully heightened. All this is interrupted 
by the sudden consciousness of a mortal presence, the sur- 
prise at which is rendered with startling effect in the music. 

Leonora enters. She has been betrayed in love. We 
have now an andante in F sharp minor, ful) of the most pas- 
sionate and pathetic beauty. First she laments her blighted 
fortune ; then she calls for vengeance, and her words are 
faintly echoed, like the whispers of a sanctioning conscience, 
by the voices of the unseen spirits; then she reproaches 
heaven fot withholding its wonted justice, and here again she 
is echoed by the invisible choir ; and lastly, her excitement 
being at its utmost, she invokes the spiritual world for assist- 
ance. The dramatie power displayed in this movement is of 
the highest order; the gradual modification of the expression 
with the dévélopment. of the passion is managed with admi- 
rable artistry, the two brief pianissimo responses of the 
chorus are most poetically conceived, implying, as they do, 
that, like the witches in Macbeth, the supevnatural agency is 
but a figurative representation of the secret voice of our own 
desire. For musical, point I must specialise the transition 
into A major from the key of C sharp minor on the words— 


“And thus is love requited ? 
Love so true as mine?” 


which is equally new and beautiful ; and again, the very im- 

posing distribution of the voices on the words— 
“‘Where—where now is vergeance ?” 

The wonderful poignancy. of the F sharp above the voice part 

in a chord of the eleventh, in the line 





“ Where tarries the justice of heaven?” 
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the brilliant introduction of the key of F sharp major, when 
Leonora, as if stimulated by a sudden inspitation, appeals to 
the spirits for assistance ; with a transient recurtetice to thie 
minor, the alternation of a fortissimo chord, with the ces- 
sation of the tremulo, for the words=— 

“ Hear mé now=help me! ” 

The next movement is an allegré molto, principally in D, 
but varying its tonality with the course of the expression, 
The resolution of the last harmony of the préceding move- 
ment, upon an unexpected A natutal basa, is: oné of those 
masterstrokes peculiat to Mendelssohns«what a cold thrill of 
awe does it convey, the only emotion that could check the 
despair of Leonora, the awe of finding the wild wish of het 
ravings preternaturally fulfilled. The multitudinous effect 
of the appearance of the spirits comes like the sound of rush- 
ing waters ; they demand to know what she would have of 
them. The solo of Leonora, ii which she asks retribution, 
and relates her wrongs, is perhaps the most touchingly beau- 
tiful portion of the whole finale. They premise her vengeance. 
Then, in a brief recitative, she requires, as her means of re- 
venge, beauty irresistible, a voice that shall fascinate all who 
hear it, the power to inspire fatal love,~so she may be 
avenged upon all men, so may she make them feel the dis- 
dain of woman. This is promised, and then she demands at 
what price this boon is to be granted. 

Here follows a very remarkable conception of ouretrue 
tone-poet, who has given to this whole scene a yitality so 
fresh, so unhacknied, as if he had written wholly without 
precedent, but so applicable to the situation, as if he had 
imitated everything most successful that had ever been pros 
duced in the style. The spirits exact, as the price of their 
gift, her heart, affection,—that she shall wed the Rhine, and 
dwell enthroned in his deeps. This is given with the most 
unearthly, mysterious, and entirely individual effect in the 
music. The sopranos, altos, and tenors have all to ‘sing the 
same notes pianissimo, a rare and tnost peculiar combination ; 
the breathy tone of the lowest part of the soprano register 
blending strangely with the always piercing quality of the 
top notes of the male voices. The passage, rising by semi- 
tones, is first without harmony, and then with wonderful 
effect the full chords’ of the accompaniment are introducéd 
where least expected. The individuality of the solo voice is 
strikingly maintained in her fragmentary repetition of some of 
the chief words of the mystic enunciation. It would be vain 
to attempt more than ‘the dold, technical description I have 
given of this passage,—nothing can convey an idea of its 
effect but a knowledge of the music. 

We come now to the last movement in E major, Leonora 
tears her veil and casts it to the winds, typical of the rending 
from her heart the love which she so fondly cherished. The 
grand declamatory character of this exhibits, in an unaccus- 
tomed form, the passionate restlessness by which we espe- 


bh) 

of exquisitely pathetic loveliness, she casts her once valued 
token of love, her bridal ring, into the stredm, and’ .so bes 
comes the bride of the river, After this a portion of the first 
Subject is resumed, wheri it grows into a coda of prédigious 
power, the finale terminating in a frantic, exultant ery of 
vengeance, in, whicli the utinost resources of vocal combinas 
tion aré most effectively employed. This stretto is the most 
regular in form and rhythmical in phrasedlogy of any pots 
tion of the finalé since thé éntrance ef the heroine, but its 
marked subject and definite plan take fot from its forcible 
expression, which heré equals, it. eatmot exceed, the best 
parts of the compositions 

Throughout the whole of this admirably wrought scene 
the action is always suggested by the music, and its peculiar 
technical fitness. for the purposes of the theatre must be ob- 
vious to all who have sufficient experience te judge it. One 
only wonders that the composer had not had a long habit of 
writing for the stage, from which one might suppose such an 
evident Knowledge of scenic effect could alone tesult. 
Hence the composer’s intention can, I believe, never be 
fully realized without a stage performance. 

To eofclude, I have only to exhort the publishers, and in 
this I am eeftain to be joined by all who become acquainted 
with the Finale, if they possess more fragments of this most 
interesting work, to bring it before the world without any 
delay, and so do all that is possible to gratify the eager long- 
ing that the knowledge of the present portion must stimulate, 
but which can never be satisfied because of the unfortunate 
ineompletion of the opera. The only thing that can qualify 
the more than pleasure of hearing the fragment of which I 
have endeavoured to give some adequate idea, is the more 
than regret that such a work should be but a fragment. 

G. A. M, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Prerro 1m GRaANvE. 


Pietro il Grande was repeated on Saturday and Tuesday, 
for the third and fourth times. The success of the last per> 
formance was greatly superior to any of the preceding. Ins 
deed, the attendance ‘on Tuesday was one of the Most bril- 
liant and fashionable of the season—despite thé'timne of 

when the town is: nearly empty—and the. reception % Cit 
opera throughout was nothing short of ,enshtsiasties ,, Sullien 
was recalled after each act, and the favourite 'piecesy ' the 
madrigal, Russian hymn, and quatwor, Were ' ehtored ’ with 
vehemence, The abstraction of the horses, and, the, g 

defile in the second act, with all the stir and, bustle of Band 
since the first, night, has\ effectually. silenced Jullien’s' few 
opponents, who objected to these realities ard indispeasabi- 
lities of battle. Having neither/noisé ‘nor quadrupeds to 
find fault with now, these critics, who constitute a remarkable 
minority of the press, are dumb.as. stones. Some, who are 





cially recognise the style of the composer. Then, in a strain | 
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led by the nose, as asses are, showed themselves timid the 
first night, but have since displayed vast courage in coming 


‘‘ innocents,’ and tes- 


forward, acknowledging themselves 
tifying loudly to Jullien’s genius. + Let ‘ Follow my leader” 
be, for the future, the motto of those brave aristarchs. | But 
the general press have done justice to Jullien. The weekly 
journals have proved themselves strong in faith and appre- 
ciation, as may be gathered from the notices we have sup- 
plied elsewhere.. The success of Pietro il Grande is beyond 
all dispute, and we have no doubt it will prove,'for many 
years to come, one of the most attractive operas in the splen- 
did repertory of the Royal Italian Opera. 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


Paris.—Last Monday week, at the Grand Opera, the 
Prophete was given for the one hundred and twenty-seventh 
time; on Friday, the performance consisted of Robert the 
Devil, for the three hundred and_ thirty-third time; and 
last Monday, of the Huguenots, for the two hundred and 
twenty-second time! 

The Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris, speaking of the 
new aspirant for public fame, Madlle. Emmy La Grua, expresses 
itself in the following terms :—‘ Madlle. Emmy La Grua, 
made her first appearance in the charming character of Alice, 
which has already made the fortune of so many fair singers, 
beginning with Madame Dorus and Madlle. Falcon. The 
débutante resembles the latter rather than the former of these 
two ladies. If we have any fault to find with her, it is that 
she imparts a somewhat masculine character to her imper- 
sonation, and. uses'a superfluous amount of emphasis in her 
declamage', and movements. Madlle, La Grua, however, 
wears~e costume cf Raimbauld’s betrothed with witching 
grace, and is very successful in all the dramatic portions of 
the part. The fine quality of her voice produced all the 
effect we anticipated from it. As soon as this young artiste 
has overcome the timidity natural to her position, she will 
occupy in the estimation of the public a higher place even 
than that which she now holds.” 

The Favorite was given last week, with Madame Tedesco 
as Léonor. 

The programme of the Opéra Comique has lately offered 
every attraction in the way of variety, at least, to the fre- 
quenters of this theatre. In the course of last week, Giralda, 
Le Toréador, Acteon, Galathié, and Lés deux Jaket, have 
attracted good houses. 

It appears that, after a whole host of obstacles of :various 
kinds, M. Reber’s new opera will be brought out ‘very 
shortly. . 

The gratuitous representations that took place on the 14th 
inst., passed off without the slightest disturbance, to the 
mutual satisfaction both of actors, and, spectators,,..As was 
the case under the Empire and. the Restoration, the public 
were admitted without any other formality than that of wait- 
ing a few hours at the doors, and exerting a’ certain amount 
of physical force to make their entry into the house. 

The opening of the Théatre Lyrique is still fixed for the 
beginning of September. The grand opera of Messieurs 
Dennery and Adolphe Adam, entitle Si j’¢ais Roi is the 
novelty which will be produced on the first night. A new 
opera, in three acts, and without choruses, 
Warney, is in active preparation. 





written by M. | 


Lablache is in Paris. 

Ferlotti passed through Paris last week on his way to 
Bologna, his native place. 

Duprez gives his grand annual vocal and instrumental con- 
cert to-morrow, the 29th, for the benefit of the poor of the 
Isle Adam and Valmondois. 

Madame Lagrange is in Paris. She will leave yery shortly, 
to fulfil an engagement in Germany. 

Madame Otto Goldschmidt and her husband have been stop- 
ping some days in Paris. v4 

The tenor, Bordas, leaves Paris shortly for New Orleans, 
where he has a very excellent engagement. 

A new musical journal has just been published at Rio 
Janeiro. It is called Z’ Union Musicale, aud has been estab- 
lished by Mons. J.S. Brillant, who formerly conducted a choral 
society in Paris, and was at the head of the singing school 
founded at Neuilly by the ex-queen, Marie Amélic. The 
first number contains some interesting facts relating to 
Madame Stoltz, and the various reasons which caused her to 
defer her first appearance for solong a period. One of these 
reasons was the yellow fever, of which two artists, Basa- 
douna and Bianchi, died at the very side, so to speak, of the 
fair prima donna, during the rehearsals of the Mavorite, in 
which she made her début. The most intrepid persons might, 
under the circumstances, be pardoned for feeling alarmed, but 
Madame Stoltz, however, overcame her fears, and achieved, 
as we have already mentioned in the Musical World, a 
triumphant success. 

MiLan.—Verdi has just finished two new operas. One of 
them is entitled JJ Zrovatore, and will be brought out at 
Rome on the 29th of December, The other is destined for 
the 7'hédtre de la Fenice. The title of it is not yet known. 

Henri Vieuxtemps is at present at Baden. 

Boisselot, the composer of the two operas, Ne touches pas 
@ la Reine, and Mosquita, is at present engaged on a new 
work. The libretto, which is in three acts, is by Messieurs 
Royer and Vaez. 

Ernst lately gave three concerts at Aix, in Savoy, He is 
at present at Geneva. He purposes visiting, very shortly, 
several towns, such as Berne, Zurich, and Basle, where he 
has not yet been. 

Messieurs Levasseur and Laborde, with Madlle. Cornelis, 
are singing, in ‘French, at the Stadt Theater, in amburg. 
They were very succéssful in the Huguenots, with which they 
commenced their campaign. 

Vivier had the honour of playing before the Sultan, on the 
31st of last month. The Grand Turk listened to the inimita- 
ble artist from seven o'clock in the evening until nine, and 
expressed himself highly delighted. Before quitting Con- 
stantinople, Vivier will give another concert, and then pro- 
éeed to Athens, where’ his artival is' impatiently expected. 





BEETHOVEN AND PRINCE NICOLAS BORIS 
GALITZEN: 


[The following letter, which is, addressed to ;the,,editor. of 
La Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris, will, we are sure, not 
prove uninteresting to the redders of the Musica. Worp.— 
Ep. M. W.] 


“ Karkoff, Ukraine; 2st July,’ 1852. 
“ Sin,—Having been a stranger ‘for more than five-and- 
twenty years to everything printed in Germany during that 
period, and having resided the whole time in a remote pro- 
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vince, it is not astounding that I should have been completely 
ignorant of the existence of a biography of the celebrated 
Beethoven, published by a certain Schindler, who was as 
unknown to me as his work., It was only lately, and. by 
mere chance, that I learned that this gentleman, when speak- 
ing of the three quartets which Beethoven composed at my 
express demand, attributes to me acts that have no existence 
save in his fancy. This pretended biographer asserts, as an 
incontestible fact, that Beethoven was never, paid for the 
three quartets he composed for me; besides this, he adorns 
his account of the matter with a number of monstrous .de- 
tails, all of which are at direct yariance with the truth. My 
continued silence since the first appearance of the book has 
no doubt given a certain air-of authenticity to the calumny it 
contains, and I therefore. cannot be astonished if some few 
persons, who do not know me, and are ignorant of the nature of 
my relations with the great composer, should have believed 
its statements. As for myself, I should have remained igno- 
rant of Schindler’s absurd account up to the present moment 
if one of my brothers had not happened to perceive his 
pamphlet in a drawing-room in Moscow. Turning over the 
book, my brother’s eye happens to alight on the pages con- 
secrated to me: he tears them out and forwards them to me, 
After I had read them I felt that no one but a brother could 
ever have called my attention toa pamphlet of this descrip- 
tion, and I therefore did not feel surprised that none of my 
friends had spoken to me on the subject. What course was 
I to pursue? The idea of engaging in a personal quarrel 
with a Schindler appeared quite incompatible with my _dig- 
nity, on account of the very virulence of the article, in which 
one assertion is heaped upon the other without the shadow of 
a proof. I contented myself, therefore, with drawing up a 
faithful account of my transactions with Beethoven. I for- 
warded this document, containing proof of all I advanced in 
it, to Mons. Damcke, a musician, and. one of the most dis- 
tinguished and respected public writers in Germany ; I left 
him, however, perfectly free to make whatever use of it he 
might think would be most conducive to the cause of truth. 
Mons. Damcke found the editors of the German musical 
journals but little disposed to render him any assistance ; 
some of the principal ones among them are, in fact, still 
under the influence of Schindler, and think it best not to 
affront him. ‘ He is an old man,’ said they, ‘ wait till he is 
dead.’ But Mons. Damcke is not to be stopped by such 
arguments as this when he has to prove the,truth of any 
matter, and he will conscientiously pursue his task, 

* But meanwhile a History of Music has just appeared in 
Germany, and it is this work which, according to what peo- 
ple say, is a very remarkable one, that has obliged me to 
break through the silence I have hitherto observed. The 
author, Mons. Brendel, of Leipzig, having to speak, of these 
same quartets, does not hesitate saying, on Schindler’s 
authority, ‘Um das Honorar dieser Quartette wurde Bee- 
thoven; betrogen,’ which ;means, ‘ Beethoven was cheated of 
the money due for thése | quartets.’ Now, how was 
Beethoven cheated? In the following manner :—In 1822, I 
wrote to Beethoven, without being personally acquainted ‘with 
him, and begged he would compose me three quartets, and 
fix his own price. He shortly afterwards wrote back to say 
that he consented to my request, and fixed the remuneration 
at fifty Dutch ducats for each quartet. Immediately on the 


reception of his letter, the sum of fifty florins was forwarded 
to him by the hands of Streglitz and Co., bankers, at St. 
Petersburg, and Heninstein and Co., bankers, at Vienna, 


Hereupon Beethoven writes an acknowledgment, full of 
thanks for my eagerness in paying for a work that was not 
even begun. Two years and a half, however, glide away 
without the great maestro’s work making its appearance. 
At last, in the month of March, 1825, the first of the thrée 
promised quartets reaches my hands, but previously to that 
period Beethoyen had received from me another, fifty-four 
ducats, sent through the same channel as before (1824), 
It is possible that this very eagerness on my part to pay so 
long in advance, may, at the time of Beethoven’s decease, 
have given rise to: the belief «that the quartets, which were 
scarcely terminated, had never been paid for, since.there was 
no mention of any sums lately received on account of them. 
However weak this excuse may be, I am willing to admit it. 
In 1826, the other two quartets made their appearance. At 
this epoch, however, I no longer inhabited St. Petersburg, 
my duty having summoned: me to the other side of the Cau- 
casus, where the war with Persia had just broken out. 
Meanwhile, Beethoven died. These two circumstances were 
the reason why the fifty florins for the third quartet were 
forwarded to Charles Beethoven, the nephew and heir of the 
great composer, and who is now settled in Vienna. It is 
thus evident that, instead of having paid nothing, it cost me 
154 ducats for the three quartets in question. Those who 
are incredulous may see the receipts in Beethoven’s hand- 
writing at Messrs. Heninstein’s banking-house in Vienna, 
and procure the confirmation of all I have said from Mons. 
Charles Beethoven himself, in the Faubourg Josephstadt, 
221, Vienna. 

“IT shuuld be obliged, Sir, by your allowing my protesta- 
tion to appear in the next number of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale which is published at Paris under your direction. 
You will agree with me that in so delicate a matter as the 
present too much publicity cannot be given to the truth, and 
[ shall esteem it a favour if you will communicate to me any 
observations or replies this letter may perhaps occasion, and 
which might render it necessary for me to go into greater de- 
tail than | have now done, having, for the present, contented 
myself with merely refuting Schindler’s calumny, and shown 
a new instance of ‘ the way in which History is written.’ 
“Receive the assurance of my most distinguished sen- 
timents. 

“ The Prince Nicoras Boris GaLitzin.” 





PIETRO IL GRANDE. 
OPINIONS, oF THE PRESS (CONTINUED.) 
(From the Times.) 


M. Juxtren’s new opera, Pietro il Grande, was represented 
for the third, time: on Saturday night.. The music improves on 
closer acquaintance—a strong testimony in its favour. In notieints 
the first. performance, we felt it our duty to criticise it in seyera 

particulars, while in others it was our more agreeable task to be- 
stow unqualified praise. Its undue length was condemned, and 
considerable abridgment recommended. M. Jullieu—with all 
his musical talent,‘ not too conceited to profit by good counsel— 
has shortened the duration of his opera by nearly one hour, and 
greatly enhanced its attraction. The diffuseness of which we had 
to complain has vanished, the effects come closer together, the in- 
terest is more uniformly sustained, and the drama and the music 
are equally gainers. By curtailing the ritornellas, and omitting 
the repeats in some of the airs and choruses, by compressing the 
ballet where it was too much spun out, and by reducing the con- 
certed music, M. Jullien has brought his opera within reasonable 
limits. The second performance was an improvement on the first, 





and the third on the second. Instead of three encores there were 
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four, on both occasions; and on both the audience remained till 
the end. It is not necessary to give a catalogue of the “cuts” 
which M. Jullien has considered it advisable to make; but we may 
signalize, as the most important, that in the finale of the second 
act, the whole scene of the battle of Pultava, with its accompany 
ing pageantry, is abandoned, The loss of some strong choral 
points, and of two string and original marches,’ is the conse- 
quence; but, on the other hand, the unconscious horses no longer 
give umbrage to the fastidious, or afford an opportunity for cavil- 
ling at the spectacle when the music itself is not amenable to cen- 
sure. Happily they are not missed. Pietra il Grande, with all 
its failings, is a work of more than common merit, It is M. Jul- 
lien’s first opera, and few first operas have held out better promise 
of the future. The “noise” objected to on the first representa- 
tion was chiefly confined to the second act, and, by the omission of 
the battle scene, has sensibly diminished. ‘The first and third acts 
can scarcely be distasteful to ears ‘‘ classical” and polite, on the 
same pretext, since they are freer from noise than many well- 
known operas against which no such exception has ever been 
taken. There is, to speak faithfully, much to admire in Pietro i 
Grande. In the first act, the choruses of sailors and vivandiéres, 
the madrigal, the scena of Peter, and the Muscovite hymn; in the 
second, the banquet scene, including Menzikoff’s drinking song 
and Rossomak’s Cossack war-song, the quartet, duet for Catherine 
and Peter, and septet ; in the third, Catherine’s prayer, Lefort’s 
romance with double-bass obligato, and the dramatic scene for 
Rossomak and the conspirators ; these, with the waltz and Hol- 
landaise (act 1), and the mazurka (act 2), are fair proofs of M. 
Jullien’s talent as a dramatic composer, ‘T'hat the opera, having 
so many good things to recommend it, will become a favourite 
with the public, now that it is pruned of its redundancies, can 
hardly, we think, be doubted; nor is there any reason to disbelieve 
that, having done so much in his first attempt, M. Jullien will do 
still more in his next. 

The performance is meritorious in every respect. Tamberlik’s 
Peter is a masterpiece of singing and acting ; Mademoiselle Anna 
Zerr's Catherine charms no less by its unaffected feeling than by 
its artistic excellence; the Rossomak of Formes may rank with 
the most romantic and characteristic impersonations of the popu- 
lar German singer; and Tagliafico’s Lefort is admirable for its 
unobtrusiveness. These artists have what the French call 
“created” their parts; and it is doubtful if any others upon the 
stage could have “created” them to better purpose. Of the spec- 
tacle we have nothing to add to what has been said already in its 
praise. In the ballet, however, an allusion is due to Mademoiselle 
Adrianoff, from the Imperial Opera at St. Petersburgh, who, in the 
last act, executes some of the national dances of her country with 
a grace and natural ease which it would be difficult to ‘excel. 
Perhaps the true mazurka was never presented with more spirit 
and purity than by Mademoiselle Adrianoff, whose costume, more- 
over, is a model of taste and correctness. The performance on 
Saturday night passed off with great eclat, the principal artists and 
M. Julliew being recalled after every act. Pietro il Grande is the 
first work composed expressly for the Royal Italian Opera; and 
its success, now placed ‘beyond question, may possibly lead the 
way to other speculations. 


(From the Examiner.) 


The first representation of M. Jullien’s Grand Opera, Peter the 
Great, attracted on Tuesday night a crowded house. The public 
entertains a just feeling of friendship towards M. Jullien. When 
he came among us, polkas, quadrilles, and lackadaiscal ballads, 
were the choicest music for the million, He began by humouring 
his audiences; and when he has drawn men together by his 
monster drums, and other wonderful contrivances, he has poured 
into their ears the strains of Beethoven and Mozart, so well per- 
formed as they could only be under the guidance of a true musi- 
cian. For the good taste in music which is now common among 
the million, there is nobody to whom we owe a tithe of the obliga- 
tion that we owe to Mons, Jullien. The sense that he has done 


us good service as a musician is also deepened into a measure of 
personal regard such as the English people commonly acquire 
towards a man who is known among them not more for his talents 








than for the strictest probity. _ The impression bas been growing 
for years that the man who has brought first-class music into ho- 
nour with the masses, and whom we haye often laughed at for the 
very earnestness and zeal shown in his whole deportment while he 
sets about his. task, has stuff in him that will yield more than 
dance music, A “grand opera” from the hand of M. Jullien 
was to be desired and to be expected. We now have it in a form 
that does not disappoint us;.and self-interest in looking to the 
future, as well as gratitude in looking to the past, might alone in- 
duce the English public to help forward with their hearty counte- 
nanee a man of genius who is advancing earnestly into his proper 
sphere. 

We speak in this way, because, by one of those. perversities of 
accident which now and then attend first nights, M.. Jullien’s 
opera on Tuesday did not meet with a full recognition of its real 
deserts. We have heard an unsuccessful opera—JVorinda, for ex- 
ample— applauded on the first night to the echo.. On ‘Tuesday 
night we heard what we believe will turn out—and are sure ought 
to turn outa successful opera, very nearly damned. Whicther 
the thunderstorm outside had soured the audience we do not 
know, M. Jullien’s first act, with several encores, ended in 
triumph, In the second act encores were contested, some horses 
were hissed, and the curtain fell on the jinale without demand for 
anybody. In the third act hisses were occasionally to be heard, 
applause was scant, and there was no demand at the conclusion 
for singers or composers, although M. Jullien was pulled upon the 
stage by Tamberlik a picture of despair, refusing vehemently by 
dumb signs a bouquet that was offered to his hand. Yet for all 
this the opera was good, was incontestibly better than some eight 
or ten with which the public is contented season after season to go 
gut and hear. There was nothing to cause the public discontent 
but the fact that the opera was five hours long, and that the 
lengthiness of the libretto had compelled the orchestra sometimes 
to occupy the ear to idle purpose. ‘The simple use of the pruning 
knife, to which the best composers have found it necessary to sub- 
mit, the excision of those parts which are found practically in- 
effective, was evidently all that was required to convert the repre- 
sentation of Pietro il Grande into a complete success. To this 
lopping process the opera has already been judiciously subjected, 
and in its present shape we haye no doubt that it will become a 
favourite. 

M. Jullien’s music, where it failed, failed through a quality quite 
the reverse of flimsiness. ‘The choruses in the first act were all 
spirited and clever, the first recitative for Catherine displaying the 
skill of the singer to perfection, A madrigal in the first act that 
will take permanent place among the good things of its kind barely 
escaped a double encore. ‘Two scenas, one for Tamberlik and one 
for Anna Zerr, are somewhat marred in effect by being placed in 
juxta-position ; but both are excellent, and the impression left by 
the whole first act was that the opera would succeed. Neverthe- 
less, though the first act was not the best, the same good favour 
did not follow its successors, A quartette in the second act ob» 
tained the encore it deserved, 

The music in the third act, though on the first, night it failed 

more than any in producing its effect, is duringa lerge part of the 
act, the best in the whole opera. The libretto affords, on the 
whole, effective situations, and the music is of a kind that fairly 
dereryes to find a home on the Italian stage, while it includes in 
its repertoire some dozen operas by Donizetti. 
Pietro il Grande, with the requisite curtailments that have now 
been made, is one of the best first operas on record in our own 
time. For its production we are. indebted to the management of 
Covent Garden, and we trust that its. success will equal its real 
merits, and induce M, Jullien to go forward on the ground that he 
has entered, 


(From the Britannia.) 


On Tuesday night, Jullien’s long-expected opera of Pietro il 
Grande was produced, and the delays which have taken. place 
since its first announcement in the bills were well accounted. for. 
Such extremely difficult and complicated music would necessarily 
require an extra degree of drilling for the performers ; more espe- 





cially as so many voices were added to the usual chorus. M. 
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Jullien himself presided at the orchestra, and was received with 
the loudest initrh of enthusiasm. , P 

The greatest curiosity has been manifested in all musical circles, 
as to what would be the success of M. Jullien’s long-talked-of 
opera. Whilst many asserted that, great and deserved as was his 
reputation as a composer of dance-music, his talent was quite 
unequal to soar to the composition of grand opera, the greater 
niin Ber remembered his constant éfforts to make the very highest 
order of music acceptable to the million, ‘and that it is to him that 
we owe the very great and striking improvement in musical taste 
which is visible in us as a nation. Neither did they forget that, 
when studying musical composition as a youth at Paris, M. Jullien 
gave promise of extraordinary talent, and frequently carried away 
all the prizes from his less successful competitors. One of the 
most crowded audiences of the season ‘assembled to witness the 
first performance of Pietro il Grande; and received it with great 
marks of favour. 

We now turn to the music of the opera, of which it is more 
difficult to form an opinion. Undoubtedly it has very great merits 
and also some defects, and of these the first is its’ inordinate 
length. Five hours is too long a time for even the greatest lover 
of music to keep his attention alive, and we would strongly recom- 
mend curtailments of many of the scenes, which would not in the 
least take away from the perfection of the ensemble. In the com- 
position of the opera there is a striking union of the different 
schools, perhaps the one mostly followed is that of Meyerbeer. 
The music throughout is full of spirit, and is always applicable to 
the idea to be expressed. In addition to the extremely elaborate 
and ingenious instrumentation, the ear is constantly gratified by 
charming modulations and pleasing melodies. Many of the 
orchestral effects are as novel as they are brilliant,’ and the 
choruses, albeit sometimes too noisy, are invariably most effective. 
Our space compels us to give but a brief account of the details, 
and we must content ourselves with merely mentioning the chief 
musical features. The chorus of the vivandiéres of the dockyard 
behind the scenes, is extremely pleasing; and Madlle. Anna Zerr’s 
opening cavatina, “O mio gentil,” is gracefully written, and the 
variations written for a voix d’exception, light and ‘sparkling. A 
madrigal, * In sen dell’ amesta,” was re-demanded, ‘and after it 
comes the great feature of the opera, a hymn, “ Di Moscovia, fetti 
figli,” founded on a Russian melody, which was sung by Signor 
Tamberlik and the chorus. ‘This, also, was most unanimously 
encored. In the incidental ballet, Jullien has introduced a waltz 
which eclipses all his former T'erpsichorean productions. The 
Jinale of the first act is spirited and full of clever scoring. The 
curtain fell amidst the loudest applause, and the principal actors 
and M. Jullien were compelled to appear before it. 

In the second act, Signor Stigelli was much applauded in a 
drinking song, and Formes gave the characteristic war-song, 
“ Dell armi il suon,” with the rugged energy he so well knows how 
to employ. An extremely well-written and effective quartet, 
which was also encored, precedes a long duet between Tamberlik 
and Anna Zerr, which was chiefly remarkable for one beautiful 
movement, sung by Catherine. We must not forget to mention a 
very striking atid peculiar septet unaccompanjed, sung by Peter 
and his geuerals, which serves to display Tamberlik’s famous C in 
alt. The battle-scene requires to be cut. he gem of the third 
act is a prayer for Catherine, “O Ciel d'un afflitta,” which was 
sung with much pathos by Madlle. Zerr, and a chorus, terminating 
another long scene with Rossomak and the conspirators, is one of 
the finest compositions in the whole opera. Pietro has a cavatina, 
“ Ah se tu nia’me,” which is certain to become a great fayourite in 
the concert-room. ‘The Mazurkas, Waltzes, and Polonaises in the 
hall-scene are all characterised by the peculiar merits of Jullien’s 
dance-music, and Madlle. Adrianoff, Madlle. Robert, and M. 
Alexandre exerted themselves most successfully. Of the per- 
formers, we can only say that they left nothing to be desired. 
Tamberlik was in magnificent voice; the music has clearly been 
written for him, and evidently both he and all the actors have 
studied their parts with the greatest care, and to the utmost 
advantage. 

It is impossible to say enough of the extreme liberality displayed 
by the management in the production of the opera. Anything 








more gorgeous than the costumes of the whole mise en scéne it is 
impossible to conceive. No expense has been spared to make 
everything as perfeet as it is possible to be, and M. Jullien has 
every reason to congratulate himself that’ his opera has been 
brought out under such peculiarly favourable circumstances. The 
orchestra and chorus were more than usually effective, and we 
trust sincerely the management will reap substantial rewards for 
their untiring efforts to raise the lyrical drama to the highest pitch 
of perfection. 


(From the Sunday Times.) 


The universal respect in which the name of M. Jullien is 
held, for the many good and important deeds which he has 
achieved during his triumphant career in England, caused con- 
siderable curiosity concerning Fhe predacron of his grand opera 
of the above title. In whatever M. Jullien has hitherto under- 
taken he has testified an extraordinary amount of energy, and 
a capacity which has exerted itself especially for the attainment 
of a vast popularity ; it must, moreover, not be forgotten that 
Jullien has done something more than merely amuse by extra- 
yagant and effective means the ears and eyes of the million; he 
has, more than any other man, demonstrated to untutored minds 
the pure and simple beauties of the compositions of the clas- 
sicgl masters, and by a perfect performance of their great works, 
organised by himself, he has created and educated an intellec- 
tual appreciation, which now, as it becomes stronger day by 
day, does eminent honour-to its author. ‘The public is not 
ar pratehal it remembers these good works in the career of a 
public man, and, therefore, it rallied round M. Jullien most nume- 
rously on the night of the first performance of his opera, with an 
ardent desire for its success, and with a cordial spirit which fally 
showed that it appreciated and was thankful for the successful 
efforts which the maestro has so often made. It was a bold deed 
to plunge at once, from the mysteries of most melodious mazurkas, 
from the construction of captivating polkas, and from the beauties 
of intricate valse-a-deux temps, into the solid and formidable task 
of writing a grand opera in three acts; in conceiving the design of 
so doing has Jullien shown that indomitable energy which nothing 
can quell. He was, moreover, strongly stimulated to the execu- 
tion of his. plan by Mr. Gye’s most liberally placing at his dis- 
posal the magnificent resources of his theatre, to be augmented 
and improved according to the desire of the composer. ‘Thus was 
the idea of opera-writing cherished and matured in the mind of 
Jullien,.and, with the intention of availing himself to the fullest 
extent of the liberal offer of Mr. Gye, a libretto was accepted from 
a literary gentleman of the name of Desmond Ryan. ‘This libretto 
contains many good points, and many striking and dramatic effects, 
but is too far elaborated, and too exaggerated ; nevertheless, it 
does much credit to the industry and ability of its author. 

It was generally anticipated that the music of Pietro would be 
distinguished by some good dramatic points, and by the effective 
display of choral and orchestral means, and we can safely assert 
that these anticipations were realised. M. Jullien has doubtless 
fallen into errors through excess of good intention, some of which 
it ig not now too late to remedy. ‘There are ideas in plenty. The 
music is throughout well yoiced, inasmuch as it shows to advantage 
the peculiarities of the singers for whom it has been written, but it 1s 
evident that all the principal vocal morceau. suffer from their length, 
a fault which may yet be remedied. The symphonies which pre- 
cede the arias are too much protracted, and the arias themselves— 
to employ a strange though apt simile —frequently fail, as a rich 
pudding falls to picces, from an excess of ingredients. The con- 
certed music is generally effectively constructed, and the choruses 
are for the most part spirited and melodious, and the orchestration 
clever. Pietro il Grande possesses qualities which prove Jullien 
possessed of the energy and of the spirit for which he is now an 
ever will be renowned. The morcequx worthy of especial remark 
in the first act are the opening chorus of labourers, responded to 
in a very graceful manner by a simple melody, sung by the vivan- 
dieres approaching in a boat ; Catherine’s cavatina, “ O mio gentil,” 
abounding in vocal difficulties, suited to the brilliant execution of 
Malle. Zerr; an exceedingly effective madrigal, in the old Italian 
school, admirably sung and deservedly encored ; the national hymna 
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of the Muscovites, a spirited and characteristic melody; some 
very pretty ballet music ; a long cavatina for Peter, “ Per sempre 
addiv ;” and, finally, the second introductiomof the Russian hymn, 
well brought in as a termination to the act. The first is decidedly 
the best of the acts, and with a slight curtailment, may yet be 
improved. The second is,generally speaking, over-written, and 
does not carry out the well-meant intention of the composer. 
The introductory chorus is followed by a quaint song for Menzi- 
koff, “Se passate ore scordiamo.” ‘This is succeeded »by Ros-~ 
somak’s war song, “ Dell’ armi il suon @il nostro amor,” which 
is ingenious in form... Inthe orchestral accompaniment to this 
song the abundant employment of wind instruments. in; con- 
junction with the voice is notable. The best piece of the: act 
is the quartet, “ Di stupore l'alma e oppressa,” which is |inge- 
niously written and effectively voiced. It. was worthy: of the 
encore which was granted.. ‘he third act possesses . many 
merits. _ It opens with an aria for Rossomak, relievéd by the 
sound of the organ in the convent. ‘The next solo worthy of 
remark is Catherine’s prayer, “O ciel d'un: afflita,” decidedly 
the best morceau of the opera; the construction is good, and 
in keeping with the subject, and the melody is beautiful. 
Peter’s aria, “ Ah! tu se m’ami ancor;” Lefort’s song, with 
obligato accompaniment; and the pretty ballet in the ‘Throne 
Rocm of the Imperial Palace, bring us to the defeat of the con- 
spirators, and the subsequent termination of the opera, which 
is formed by a very effective repetition of the Muscovite hymn. 
Principally on account of its length, the music was not so fully 
appreciated as it, doubtless, will be, but it was nevertheless evi- 
dent, from the very commencement of the opera, that Jullien had 
employed all the ability and all the energy of which he was master, 
and by this time the public must be aware that neither, the one 
nor the other is insignificant. Of the performance of Pietro 
Grande we are bound to speak in terms of the highest, praise. 
The scenery, appointments, and costumes are magnificent in. every 
respect. Mr. Gye has here manifested that liberality which has 
previously been evinced, but seldom, if ever, in so profuse a de- 
gree; the choruses had been augmented, and not only taste, but 
also judgment, bad been employed in the various appointments. 
The procession in the second act was exceedingly effective ; the 
three military bands, however, occasioned a slight confusion, and 
the appearance of the horses was not we'comed with warmth. 
Altogether the warmest praise is fully deserved by all who have 
in any way been connected with the production of Pietro. il 
Grande. 


id 
(From the Tradesman’s Journal.) 


On Tuesday last, the long-expected and much-talked-of Pietro 
al Grande was at length produced at this house, after repeated 
postponements, under the direction of its composer. Public 
expectation had for 3ome time been rife upon the subject of its 
merit, it being the first operatic effort of M. Jullien; and people 
were curious to know how the great composer of dance-music, the 
conductor of monster orchestras, would acquit himself upon the 
Italian stage. The opera was produced under the pressure of two 
great disadvantages, almost sufficient in themselves to have struck 
despair into the heart of any man. We allude, in the first place, 
to the emptiness of London at the present time; and.in the 
second, to a disgraceful combination of Italian singers and dancers, 
to exclude, if possible, all novelty not emanating from their own 
tribe from the Italian stage. These two unfortunate circumstances 
have, however, been rendered nugatory by a house crowded, in 
every part, who showed the great composer that he has nothing to 
fear from the former, while they, by their loud and, continued 
applause, completely baffled the efforts of the despicable. clique 
before alluded to. It is not our purpose to enter into an elaborate 
criticism of this great. work, as we cannot afford space sufficient 
to do justice to its merits ; our object is merely to point out some 
of its most prominent characteristics, so as to give our readers 
some idea of its style. ‘The libretto is founded on the well-known 
story of the loves of Peter the Great and Catherine, and which 
has been lately made so popular as. to render its repetition here 
unnecessary. ‘The music is, throughout, vigorous and well-sus- 
tained, iwever becoming heavy for a moment, but exciting and 





occupying the hearer’s attention from the first’ note of the overture 
to the last of the jinale, Respecting the’ overture; it is one of 
those richly-toned, highly-coloured compositions, ‘in’ the style ren- 
dered so pupular by Meyerbeer; and as to tlie other morceaix of 
the opera, we can mention but a few of:them, as their'name is— 
legion. The most prominent are the Russian hymn, the melody 
of which runs! with a) magnificent effect throughout ‘the ‘entire 
opera; the cavatina of Peter in Act 1, theiquartet!in' Act 2,’ the 
septet in the same Act, and the: solo for Herr Formes in ‘the 
cloister scene in Act 3, accompanied by'the\crgan atid chorus/of 
nuns. The dance-music is also of, the first order, one piece of 
which (a mazurka) will become immensely popular, as indeed is 
the destiny of every air in this opera... The prinejpal, parts were 
sustained by ‘Tamberlik, Formesy, Tagliafico, and, Madlie. Anna 
Zerr, who all exerted, themselves, to the utinost,. in, order to de, 
justice to their respective, parts, and, who were, with M. Jullien, 
called before the curtain at the end of cach.act, , The, spectacle: 
was most gorgeous, particularly the battle of Pultowa, in Act 2, 
and the ball-room sceue in Act 3, where the coronation,of Peter 
and Catherine takes place, The Russian dances were most fasci- 
nating, and, as a whole, the opera most brilliant. In conclusion, 
we must thank M, Jullien fur having, added another opera to the 
already brilliant repertoire of this house; and we rejoice in the 
defeat of that party who would have deprived us of the pleasure, we 
have deriyed from it had they succeeded in their design. 


(From the News of the World) 


That. Jullien should eschew. the realms of fugitive quadrilles, 
valses, and other thémes dansantes, and venture.upon grand operas, 
surprises us not —some of his previeus compositions having given 
promise of excellence in a higher branch of the art, and under the 
name of Roch Albert he has published some charming and expres- 
sive melodies that are amongst the most popular ballads of’ the 
day—his Swiss quadrilles also are of a very elaborate .character, 
more.in the nature of, a symphony perhaps than a quadrille, though 
the mechanism justified its being termed a,quadrille, Most per+ 
sons, too, must remember Roch Albert’s ‘‘ Destruction of Pompeii’ 
at Covent Garden—all the clements of concord .and, discord were 
pressed into the service—the lights. paled—the thund:r roared, 
and noise. and confusion rcigned triumphant. ,.It took, however, 
the fancy of the town; there was a, mixed compound of ability and 
disorder init that was, attractive, and Jullien gained the japplause 
of the audience ,he wrote it, for—and his end was, gained,,,, Since 
then it seems Jullien has burned to, show the world what he:could 
accomplish, and he has worked con amore at this opera... The.soft 
seclusion of the Isle of. Wight was sought for, the fisishing touches 
and inspirations of genius that should stamp, him,a_ Maestro of the. 


Italian lyric stage, and after many,announcements,and postpones, 


ments his first opera was ushered, forth tothe public.on Tuesday 
night. The libretto is by, Mr.;Ryan, who has slightly, altered the 


facts relating to Peter.the Great for the purpose of dramatic effects: 


The composer has; produced 4 work,with more merits than.many 
would be inclined to expect.. ‘Lhe yocal phrasing of.,the, melodic 
passages allotted to the principals was. frequently based, upon, the 
modern Italian school, but flowingly written. . Some of the most 
effective bits are the clamorous, choruses of they Russian jsoldiers, 
and a clever imitation of a madrigal.in the first, aet. ,.The,instrt- 
mentation is very, ingenious,-avd, showed a great,.command of 
orchestral resource, the combinations. of instruments, being fre-/ 
quently fanciful, and managed wit, the, plastic skill ,of an jexpari- 
enced musician, 
evidently written for her, peculiar voice, in, all itg,fexibility and 
extent of upper, notes, and,.was op, the;, whole.,,effective.; The 


madrigal in this scene, the melody of; which, is, taking, was encored, |, 


And then followed the gem, of the opera—a noble.old Russian 
national march or hymn, with grand and. simple cadences, ; which, 
was very loudly redemanded. It recurs in the scene, where) Peter 
goes on board his ship. 

The opening chorus of the sécond)act, in which Rossomak sings 
a fierce war song and squabbles, with.the |company,! wa$) tvo |long. 
An excellently-voiced quartet was. encored, .It{ds \skilfally| and 
effectively barmonised, and is amongst. the mest. eflective 
MOPreeaun. i 


Madame; Anna, Zerr’s, opening |,cavatina. .was) ; 


* 
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The getting up of the opera was in every respect magnificent. 
Such a shrine might well lodge the greatest emanations of musical 
genius. ‘he dockyard and the review scenes were perfect bits of 
spectacles, although the taste of introducing so many horses is open 
to be canvassed. ‘Throughout, the whole of the dresses were new 
from head to.foot, and the most expensive accoutrements were 
lavishly supplied, in order to the production of a thoroughly. cha- 
racteristic representation of the Russian armies of the period of 
Peter. Indeed, all, which the most enterprising of managements 
could effect was periormed. 


(From. the Literary Gazette.) 


M. Jullien’s Pietro iw Grande was at length brought oat at the 
Royal Italian Opera''on ‘Tuesday, the delay having added to 
the public curiosity cénéecrning an event so novel. The perform- 
atice ‘has proved'that 'M. Jullien is capable of higher employment 
than a’ léader'of light ‘Terpsichorean harmony, and master of the 
revels and masques of his Majesty the People. He has done much, 
by his monster concerts and other entertainments, to raise the 
popular taste, and the appreciation of the best kind of orchestral 
music. For the higher sphere of the opera he has now asserted his 
qualifications, and we have little doubt of bis having a prosperous 
career in such undertakings. ‘The success of this first attempt, in 
spite of various drawbacks, was most auspicious, ‘The defects and 
faults were such as judicious counsel and increased care may remove. 
The spectacle of the drama is of the most gorgeous description, In 
the first act the dockyard scenery is good, and the arrival of the ship 
and the movements of the crew are managed with skilful effect. 
In the second act a vast variety of troops appear, with military 
band’s and standards,, and “ all the pomp and circumstance of war.” 
The view of the Kremlin, in the last act, with its festive lights, and 
the bleak storm outside, is well represented. 

The general character of M. Jullien’s music may be described in 
afew words. ‘The whole opera is pervaded by a spirit of liveliness 
and vigour whivh secures attention and engages applause. Some 
of the choruses are very animated, and several passages occur of 
peculiar merit. Of particular passages, the following are among 
those most worthy of especial notice :—In act i., the cavatina in 
scene 4, which Mdlle. Zerr gave with much taste, the Madrigal 
Chorus in the same scene, the National Hymn, beginning “ Di 
Moscovia eletti figli,” full of martial spirit, as is also the war-song 
in the beginning of act ii. The quartet in the second scene is very 
good, and was well given by Malle. Zerr, Tamberlik, Formes, and 
‘Lagliafico,. The duet of'“ Catherine and Peter,” a little further on, 
is' good, but ‘too long.’ A septet, in which six of the Russian 
generals join the Czar in his dictation of the orders of battle, 
was an interesting passage. ‘l'amberlik, who finished with C alt, sang 
admirabl:.. The march in the battle scene is an animated picce, 
but rather loud. ‘The'chorus of nuns’ in the third act had a very 
pleasing effect, and it would be well to give more prominence to 
that passage. ‘The ballet.at the dockyard féte in the first act, and 
the mazurka in the Kremlin, gave scope for the display of dancing, 
of which the'chief merit consists in its being a propriate to the 
nationality of the scenes. ‘he performance of the Russian danseuse, 
Malle. Adrianoff; was deservedly applauded. The waltz ait in the 
first ballet was in 'M:‘Jullien’s happiest style. 

The' calls for the composer and leader, at the close of the first 
act, were hearty and ‘general, and Signor ‘Tainberlik and Mdlle. 
Anta Zerr well nierited the praise so warmly bestowed. 

On Phursday' the opera was repeated with, increased’ success, 
the result ‘of judicious improvements, The recitatives were cur- 
tailed.’ ‘The battle seené was much modified, and the horses and 
other adjuncts‘ dispensed ‘with. ‘The ‘whole performance was 
shortened by nearly an hour. ‘In the management of the orchestra 
there was also iinptovement. For these changes M. Jullien de- 
served’ the great’/applause which he received at the close from a 


crowded ‘audience: ’” 


| (From the Lady's Magazine.) 

On Tuesday last; the long-expected opera of ‘Pietro il Grande. 
from the! pén’of Mons. Jullien, was produced ; the musical world 
had been teeming with all sorts of reports as to the merits of the 
piece; some said it was to be one of the greatest successes for 





many years; others, that it would never reach the end ‘of the se- 
cond actin facet; would expire in_its' birth. In lieu of an over- 
ture, we have an introduction, many of the themes in which we 
find afterwards in the opera. A chorus by vivandiéres'in the first 
scene is extremely pretty, but-Catherine’s' recitative and cavatina, 
though evidently written to display the peculiar, indeed we itiay 
say unequalled, powers (in some styles of music) of the artist, were 
too long... We soon after have what is calledin the books A Mad* 
rigal, but it should more properly be! described as an unaccom- 
panied chorus; it was full oflife and energy, and received a unani- 
mous encore; ‘The national hymm for Signor ‘Tamberlik and cho- 
rus wasialsoencored)’ We shave avery nice little: bit of ballet ; 
the: waltz music charming ; and apas de deux, by Malle Robert 
and M.: Alexandre, danced with great \spirit. Peter’s cavatina, 
“ Per sempre addio,” has a verynice melody. ‘The finale is ex- 
ceeding goed, and the curtain fell to, hearty applause, and loud 
calls for Mons. Jullien,  ‘T'be first scene of the second act is the 
Russian camp, before Pultava; we have a very spirited drinking 
song; and a fine war song “‘ Deli Arme,” splendidly given by Herr 
Formes ; a quartet, “ Di Stupore;” for Madatne Zerr, ‘l'amberlik, 
Formes, and ‘lagiiatico, was very well executed—it is very pleas- 
ing. ‘The third «et is, we think, the best in the opera. Catherine's 
prayer, “ O ciel d'un afilita,” is exceedingly beautiful : the seene 
with the conspirators is dramatic; the last chorus being one of 
the best bits:in the opera. ‘The ball secne is too mueh prolonged, 
but the climax remarkably dramatic and effective. 

The expense of the production of this: opera must have been 
enormous ; the gorgeous dresses, and the general magnificence of 
every appointment exceeding anything we remember; in addition 
to which, the number of chorus bands and supernumeraries 
crowded on the stage at one time is startling; as a spectacle, it is 
magnificent and perfect, and with a little curtailment, and a little 
subduing of some of the more powerful instruments, will be one 
of the great musical entertainments of the next season. 


(From the Leader.) 


This is a long preface to what T havé to say about Jullien’s opera, 
but he has so obviously chosen Meyerbeer as his model that these 
general considerations seemed necessary. Of his own. music I 
may say generally, that the prodigality of noise, instead of being 
effective, prevents effect, and wearies the ear; that the uncertainty 
of the style, reminding one now of this and now of that composer, 
and the incessant modulation which breaks the continuity of his 
phrases, also tend towards weariness; and finally, that the pre- 
occupation of theatrical effect, which has led bim to bestow most 
of his,attention on the choruses, and to care less for the dramatic 
effect, exasperates rather than amuses the audience. 

Let me, on the other hand, note’as bits of excellent writing the 
madtigal and the fugue in the first act, the quartet and septet in 
the second, the chorus of conspirators in the third, and numerous 
passages in the accompaniments throughout. The chorus of Vi- 
vandiéres is gay and tripping, the Muscovite hymn, ear-catching 
and immensely effective ; the ballet, with chorus, flowing and ani- 
mated; passages in Pietro’s cavatina of great beauty (sung by 
Tamberlik as he alone ‘could sing it); the simple and massive 
chotus, ““Evviva ‘il Czar,” the pathetic movement in the great 
dutt of the secoiid’ act, “Non partire, non partir,” and the Ma- 
zurka’‘of the last act—all showing a faculty of composition little 
suspected by the majority. And when these are brought closer 
together by the excision of the surplusage, the ear, not previously 
stunned ‘by ‘thé remorseless clang of the accompaniments, will 
gratefully appreciate them. 

P.S.— The above was written after Tuesday's performance. I 
have just left the theatre after a second hearing, and, although 
I see no reason to qualify in any degree what I have said of the 
music, I have much to say of the general improvement in effect, 
owing to the large excisions that have been made. Not only is 
the weariness that Was felt on the first night completely got rid 
of—except such as results from the assaulting turbulence of the 
orchestra—but the second act, which nearly killed the opera on 
‘Tuesday, went off quite brilliantly on Thursday ; and in the lobby 
I heard nothing but loud testimonies of satisfaction. For my own 
part, I can say that I listened to the opera with increased 
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admiration, and without any fatigue; though I still think if an 
occasional passage here and there were removed the whole effect 
would be lightened. 

(From the Atlas). 


The new historical opera, Pietro il Grande, composed by M. 
Jullien, and which formed one of the announcements in the original 
programme of the season, was, after repeated postponements, pro- 
duced on Juesday night. The mise en scene, the dresses, and the 
general getting up of the opera were upon a most liberal, not to 
say lavish, scale, and as a spectacle it has rarely been equalled, 
There are some good dramatic situations in the book, and although 
occasionally lengthy and diffuse, the points will come out when 
the opera is, as it must be, compressed and largely abridged. 
The musie displays considerable imagination and abundant speci- 
mens of the composer’s specialités. In the dance musie the com- 
poser has been entirely successful. There is no overture, but a 
short introduction leads to a chorus of workmen in the style of 
Auber, which is followed by a very pretty chorus of vivandieres 
behind the scenes. A recitative and cavatina by Auna Zerr affords 
the opportunity of displaying her great vocal dexterity. An 
effective unaccompanied chorus, styled a madrigal, but de- 
void of the features of a madrigal, was deservedly success. 
ful and encored. A national hymn, ‘Di Moscovia eletti 
figli,”” sung by Peter and the chorus, was also encored. ‘The 
ballet music in this act was exceedingly pretty, and the dancing 
pleasing and much applauded. Peter then has a recitative and 
air; a large portion was “cut” by ‘lamberlik, but, even in its 
reduced form, it was too long. This is followed by a recitative 
and air for Catherine, possessing the same fault, but nicely written 
and beautifully sung. ‘The finale is well worked up, and contains 
a fugue which is a good imitation of Handel. At the fall of the 
curtain Anna Zerr, Tamberlik, and Formes were recalled ; then 
M. Jullien was compelled to appear. ‘The opening chorus of the 
second act, a war song sung by Formes, and a quartet, “‘ Di stupore,” 
deserve commendation, as well as portions of a long and pro- 
tracted duet between Peter and Catherine. The directions given 
by Peter to his generals for the conduct of the battle is the most 
dramatic feature of the opera. Nearly the whole of this act is 
taken up by the marching and counter-marching of the soldiers at 
a review and a rush to battle, and the noise of three military bands 
assisted by the playing of the orchestra, con furore. The third 
act is more subdued. An air sung by Rossomak, and a chorus of 
Nuns, are very effective. A prayer by Catherine, O ciel d’un 
afflitta,” in a minor key, is yery telling. An air by Peter, especially 
the second part, “Ah dolor che sei partita,” and another, ad- 
mirably sung by Tagliafico, and beautifully accompanied by 
Bottesini, were especially successful. The ball scene was splendidly 
got up. M. Jullien had every advantage in bringing out his opera 
which liberality and talent could confer, ‘I'hat it is much too long 
is sufficiently clear, from its lasting from half-past seven until half- 
past twelve; it ought to be cut down at least one-third in length, 
and then the merits it really possesses must be appreciated. Since 
the above was written the opera has been repeated with large and 
judicious omissions; the horses being withdrawn altogether, the 
brass subdued, and the best parts brought closer together. ‘Thus, 
shorn of its dead weight, the opera displays a new life, and many 
bits which were either smothered or unintelligible now stand 
prominently forward and challenge applause. It is to be repeated 
again this evening. 

(From the London Mercantile Journal.) 

In the earlier part of his career, the man of genius is always 
mistaken. The world acknowledge that he has talent, and pa- 
tronise it, think that by so doing they haye behaved gene- 
rously towards the aspirant for their good opinion, and when 
at last he claims something more—that is, the homage due to 
genius—they almost think that their indulgence is about to be 
trespassed upon, shake their heads, doubt, and half damn 


beforehand! We have had many remarkable instances of this 


stupid severity on the part of our “gentle public” in our own 


confined himself to his exquisite Anacreontics, his national melodies, 

and his fugitive bursts of amorous fancies, the critics of the closet, 
and the blue-stackings of the boudair admitted and petted him as 
the sweetest lyric poet of the day; but’ when it was known that 
(thanks to that truly Augustan house, the Messrs, Longihan in 
the Row) he had secluded himself from the world for a year or 
two in order to devote himself, naw arrived at the maturity of hig 
powers, to a nobler theme or a more enduring work—to ‘the at- 
tempt in fact to win, what he knew he could win, a place among 
the epic poets of the nineteenth century not inferior to'that already 
occupied by Scott, and second only to that so’ proudly seized by 
Byron—he was followed into his retirement by the affected com- 
passion of his “ d—d kind friends "—as Sheridan called his, while 
he was writing his School for Scandal, as a model for English 
comedy—yes, by their compassion for his presumption and vanity 
in haying mistaken the sphere to which he was born, What? the 
mere clever composer of short lyric pieces pretend to have the 
power of producing a well-sustained epic poem! Qur diserimi- 
nating public, who are ever nose-led by the critics in their antici- 
patory judgments, gave him up for lost. He might, they re-echoed 
from the Quarterly, and the Edinburgh, have gone down to poste- 
rity as the Anacreon of his day, but to attempt to be its Tasso was 
preposterous ! 

Moore was not abashed. Like Sophocles, to refute the impu- 
tation of madness, he produced his work—his Lalla Rookh—and 
proved himself a far greater epic poet than all the ‘Tassos that 
Italy had produced. This was the triumph of genius; and M. 
Jullien has just achieved 9 similar one. 

No one has ever disputed M. Jullien’s great taste both as a 
melodist and harmonist, or his original talent for musical descrip- 
tion in short pieces. His astonishing fertility of ideas, and faci- 
lity in metre and rhythm, which is the charm of orchestral, as well 
as poetical combinations, were universally acknowledged ; but his 
astonishing capacity in these respects created a presentiment 
amongst your every-day eritics that here was his forte, and that, 
if he tried a higher flight, he would break down, Just as it was 
said how could Moore, however ‘ sweetly attuned,” enter into the 
lists with Scott and Byron, it was said how could Jullien enter the 
lists with the authors of MJasaniello and The Prophéte? He has 
done sq, however; and, though resembling none of his compeers, 
has proved himself as genuine poetical blood as either of them. 
The story of Peter the Great and Catherine, is by no means so 
well told in the opera as Voltaire tells it in two or three pages of 
his history of Charles XII, So romantic was the actual career of 
Catherine, that it must always lose half its veritable interest by 
aecommodating it to the conyentionalisms of the stage. Mr. Des- 
mond Ryan has in this respect abandoned his own better judgment 
to the exigencies of producing certain dramatic effects, though we 
believe all libretto-writers are necessarily cramped in this way. 
In the composition of an opera two inspirations are required to 
harmonise and amalgamate—the poetry of words, and the poetry 
of music, and the vatum irritabile genus is always a great obstacle 
against this combination being perfect. It is a most disagreeable 
task for the poet of words to suggest sentiments to the composer 
of music, for the latter is sure to leaye the former far behind in his 
aerial flights of executed fancy. Once set the poet of music on the 
wing, and he leaves the earth and all that is earthly at once, and 
the poet of words who has set the skylark free, wonders why the 
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sustained wings.drops down with a gush of pride embodied in the 
jmale of his flight to the very spot from which he had bee! 
startled. y 

And this is the character of Jullien’s music in Pietro il Grande. 
In his musical scores he has left the libretto far behind him. T hat 
he has.with most,consummate rt, adapted his music, both to the 
historical characters and the peculiar powers of the executants, is 
true; but this ig not the swamum Jaudis we must award, to. him, 
In spite of the story being somewhat perverted, he shows us Peter 
the Great and Catherine by means of the science of, sounds almost 
as perfectly as Voltaire—the best, of historians however objection« 
able in other respects—has shown \them to us by the sedence of 
narrative. And we may here observe that in this opera M. Jul- 
lien has founded a school of his own—that of descriptive and pic- 
torial music. The opera has been well received; but it has not 
yet been sufficiently appreciated, By and bye it will be so. We 
are not the mere critics of the day, but look confidently for the 
not distant time when Pietro i Grande will immortalise the com- 
poser while living, 





Original Correspondence. 


Puan oF A Society For THE INTRODUCTION oF CuassicaL Music 
TO THE PuBLic, AND Encouraaine or Native TALent. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—It was not my intention to have troubled you with a com- 
munication again so soon, but having seen in the last number of the 
Musica Wortp an article on a proposed plan for forming a society 
for enabling native composers to get their works heard by the public, 
I beg to submit a plan Tarew up some months ago. 

Ata period like the present, when music forms such a strong 
feature in both the higher and middling classes of society, when 
scarcely a family exists, of which one of its members does not 
either Play on an instrument or sing, it seems strange that the 
taste of the majority should not advance, but remain fixed at one 
point, notwithstanding the amount of time bestowed for acquiring 
a proficiency in amateur singing or playing, while its votaries seem 
to neither care for, nor yet show a desire to be able to appreciate 
music above the song, quadrille, or polka standard, ‘While the 
taste for poetry and ‘painting improves, leading its admirers on- 
wards step by step, and nothing but works of the highest order 
take with the discriminating portion of the public, a stimulant is 
held out to the artist, and the higher he soars in his conceptions, 
the more he is eulogized and rewarded, provided he can appéar in 
the channel that leads to fame and reward; but not so with the 
musical composer of London, ‘He has to contend against the de- 
fective taste in the majority, and can only hope to work his way by 
the labour of years; the demand for classical music at the shops 
being so smal), as to deter the music-seller from speculating in 
purchasing such from the author, however he may be desirous to 
foster superior talent ; yet, as he knows it will only infringe cn his 
capital, without returning him what he even expended, he is com- 
pelled to ga with the stream; consequently there is no alternative 
for the composer but either to write light, flimsy music, as suits 
the million, or relinquish it altogether. i could give some facts in 
this place on the old London Philharmonic Society, its object when 
formed in 1814, and the system of monopoly upheld by its 
directors, &c., but the limited space which you can afford obliges 
me to come to the main subject of this article, which is a plan of a 
society, &c., as follows :— 

A party of gentlemen, of independent fortunes, who have made 
some advancement in the science of music, to form themselyes 
into.a committee of managers of the funds, and also examiners into 
the works of new candidates, prior to their being introduced at the 
concerts of the society ; no professor to be eligible to become an 
examiner. Premises to be engaged, consisting of a large room for 
the public performances, with apartments connected with it for the 














library of authors’ manuscripts, and the works approved of by the 
examiners performed by the band, and afterwards published by the 
society. ‘Two musical engravers to be emplcyed by the society. 
with a room for their use (to contain the plates of the works 
engraved) ;they to be paid weekly, and their services devoted to 
the use of the society. An apartment, fitted up as a music-shop, 
for the sale of the works published, and plates, manuscripts, and 
printed music, to be partitioned off on shelves, with the respective 
authors’ names labelled, that any work deposited may be discovered, 
whether plates or copies, of the work when wanted, at any time. 
An orchestra, of not less than thirty good instrumeatal performers, 
to be engaged, each receiving a certain sum for each performance, 
with an additional amount for the leader ; also, four or six vocalists 
to be provided to sing the songs, duets, trios, quartets, &c., as the 
candidates may produce for trial ; and to save the heavy expense 
of a chorus, should it bear hard upon the limited funds of the 
society—which is formed for the improvement of the public taste foe 
classical instrumenta] music chiefly—candidates to be required nor 
to offer yocal music requiring more than four or six voices to pert 
form it. ‘The series of concerts to take place during the winter- 
when families are in town, to be limited to a certain number, fixed, 
by the commitiee, over which the founder of the society is to be 
president, and his successors elected by them; the whole con- 
ducted by the following regulations—to be increased if found 
necessary :— 


Rule 1.—Composers’ new works to be sent to the Secretary 
within a period fixed on by the committee ; and such as haye not 
sufficient merit to entitle them to being performed by the band, to 
be returned privately, and their defects specified in a short and 
delicate tone, to avoid wounding the feelings of the aspirant. 


2,—Composers to provide separate parts to their works for the 
band and vocalists—the latter to receive their copies prior to the 
rehearsal, should the composition be difficult, and require to be 
learnt prior to a first trial in the room. 


3.—The manuseript to be deposited in the library, the author 
being privileged to take it elsewhere, when a chance offers of 
having his work performed for his own benefit, but to be returned 
afterwards to be ready for use by the society, if required. 


4.—Amateurs to pay a fixed sum for having their works per- 
fornied, and also provide copies of the parts. 


5.—Compositions by foreign authors to be excluded, whether in 
print or manuscript. 

6.—The composer to conduct his own work, and receive a fixed 
sum, regulated according to its class, and not its length. 

7.—Symphonies and, works of the usual length, composed for a 
full orchestra, to be arranged by their authors as duets for two 
performers on one pianoforte, and published in that form by the 
society for the benefit of its patrons, who are to have them at half- 

rice. 

8.—Candidates whose works are performed, to give in a true 
statement in writing of their age, by whom they were taught, and 
how they have been employed in their profession, 

9,—A connection of interests between the Society and a first- 
rate music-seller, residing in the capitals of Rome, Paris, Vienna, 
New York, &c., and an arrangement entered into for the society to 
forward qa certain number of copies of each work to each music- 
seller, and receive in exchange an adequate quantity of their music 
in return, the carriage expenses being paid by the party receiving 
the supply. 

10.—A rehearsal to precede each performance; the composer con- 
dueting, or, if more appropriate (as composers are not always good 
conductors), a person may be appointed by the society to conduct 
the works of such candidates as have not the requisite nerve or 
experience to qualify them ; while those who prefer conducting 
their own work to have the liberty of so doing, themselves bearing 
the responsibility. 

11.—Sums of money bequeathed to the society to be invested in 
the funds, and the interest derived from the same to be expended 
in defraying the expenses of each season of performances. 

12.—The patrons of the concerts to pay "Sta a fixed sum for a 
ticket, to admit them to all the performances for the season, with 
the privilege of accommodating a friend with their ticket to apy 
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of the concerts, it being returned to the owner on the following 
day. 

N.B.—At the commencement of this plan, I propose that no pro- 
fessor shall be eligible to be au examiner; but if two or more 
Beethovens or Bennetts can be found xot under the influence of 
jealousy or prejudice—two qualities but too prevalent amongst, pro- 
fessors—let them be taken into the number of examiners, Want 
of space confines me within such limits as only to admit of my giv- 
ing the outlines which may supply the first principles, and some one 
else improve upon it. Still, should this plan be, worth a corner in 
your publication, it is at your service. Craving your usual indul- 
gence, I remain, Sir, your obedient, humble seryant, 
Musicoto, alias Haypn Wutson. 





M. F. SUDRE’S “ UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE.” 

We were present yesterday week, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, at a series of experiments intended to demonstrate the 
possibility of a system of ‘* Universal Language,” of which 
M. Sudre claims to be the inventor. So far as we could 
make out, however, the invention appeared to be rather one 
for facilitating expression of communication, from individual 
to individual, in any language—in fact, a sort of vocal short- 
hand—than anything which can lay claim to being a uni- 
versal tongue. That a new language could be built up, and 
that the system of M. Sudre could be applied to it, are, per- 
haps, both within the bounds of possibility; but we confess 
that we cannot see the utility, except in very special cireum- 
stances, of the invention, so far as it has been yet carried, 
and which seems to have for its object to simplify and extend 
the modes of expression of any already known language. 

M. Sudre takes the seven notes of the octave—the do, re, 
mi, &c., in fact—and manages to express, by means of them, 
any short sentence. That he can do so, he last week proved 
by the following process :—Upon the platform of the Hanoyer 
Square Rooms was placed a young lady. M. Sudre took 
his station beneath this platform, on. a level with the spec- 
tators, aud invited any of the latter to write a French sen- 
tence upon a board perfectly invisible to the young lady, 
who was the interpreter. We ought to mention that the 
musical alphabet can be conveyed by a musical instrument— 
by the voice enunciating the do, re, mi, &c.—and by signs of 
the fingers, like the deaf and dumb alphabet, . The first 
sentence written was Quelle heure est ii?) M. Sudre played 
a few disjointed notes on the violin, and the interpretrix at 
once enuneiated the sentence. This process was repeated at 
least a dozen of times with different phrases. Sometimes the 
young lady stated that she could not make out every word, 
but that she had decyphered enough to understand the 
thought expressed—a position which any short-hand reporter 
will perfectly appreciate. The written sentences were after- 
wards conveyed by the enunciation of the symbols.formed by 
the names of the’: notes of the octave,:and with the same 
success. M. Sudre enunciated very distinctly such a sen- 
tence as “‘ dosol-fa-mi-si-re-la-do,” and so on, and the inter- 
pretrix repeated the French words written on the board. The 
process of conveyance was then shown by gesture, on the 
ordinary principle of the deaf and dumb alphabet, which it 
was evident would apply to the new system as well as to 
ordinary language ; and the experiments terminated, leaving 
—so far as we were concerned—the impression that M. Sudre 
had invented au ingenious process of vocal stenography, but 
that the universal language was still left in the dark. 

We had, next, experiments demonstrating the Telephonic 
system, of which the same gentleman is the inventor. Tele- 


feelings and sentiments in sweet sounds. 
sonata P 


ciple, and, is destined for the conveyance of naval and military 
orders... 1t seems to be capable. of, being practically, useful, 
more so indeed than the more pretentious application,,of , the 
theory,, Thus,M. Sudre, takes a,book,of French military 
signals, and one. of the company selects, from, it,.a phrase— 
perhaps * L’ennemi nows: attaque au: droit,” A -bugler 
placed at the extreme end ofthe room, under’M. Sudre’s 
directions, sounds ‘a few notes, and the ‘young’ lady interprets 
them into the communication selected. . The same thing was 
done with peculiar rolls of the ditim, and ‘also Dy ‘means of 
combinations of strokes upon brass drums, intended to repre- 
sent the tones of cannon of different calibre, edch toné stand- 
ing for a note, but only. three notes being used—the’ octayes 
and the, intermediate fourth of G,. aote liduciedi.scebne 

That M. Sudre has invented ‘a \very ingenious; method. of 
abridging words'so as to represent them. either, by: the seven 
musical sounds, or by the names of the séven musical sounds 
of the octave, and that his plan can, under certain circum- 
stances and for certain purposes, be made very useful, is at 
all events indisputable. In reference to the universal lan- 
guage, our ideas are. still unenlightened, but we cordially 
recommend our readers to attend M. Sudre’s, very, curious 
séances and judge for themselves. 


rd 








Rebtelos of Music. 


¥ 
Ser Duerri Progessivr nexio StTiLe FACILE PER LO StupIo DEL 
Canto Irarrano, DA RaFagce 'Paraviciny. | ‘Leader and Cock. 


These Duets have considerable merit... They. are beautifully 
vocal, and contain many charming effects of the combination of 
the two voices. They are characterized by an elegance of thought 
that is entirely removed from commonplace, and still so familiar as 
to be instantly appreciable. This elegance pervades the general 
style of the harmony no Jess than the melodies, but it must, be ad- 
mitted that there are some trifling discrepancies in the pianoforte 
part which prove at least that the author has not had great ,ex- 
perience in writing. The most striking is “ Beneficenza,” the 
melody ‘of which is original, ‘spontaneous, graceful,’ pleasing, and 
decidedly catching. ‘As music, the whole’ series will form a most 
agreeable addition ‘to’ the drawing-room repertoire, and’ for' the 
purpose to which they are avowedly designed, the study of Italian 
singing, they will not unly develope the executive powers, but cer- 
tainly cultivate the taste of those who practise them. ‘* They ‘pre- 
tend but to be trifles, as triffes’ they should be judged, and as 
trifles they are: certainly successful. ; 





Mr Favourits—Song, with pianoforte accompaniment, by Ber- 
NARD Monique. Ewer. 


The title-page, of one of Herr, Molique’s little songs always 
promises something musicianly and interesting, and one always 
sees it with pleasure. ‘The words of “ My Favourite,” to the 
effect thit' the rose is preferred (by the country girl ip the i!hus- 
tration it' is to be prestimed) ‘to ithe! flowers, are very nothing, 
except we give them the credit to ‘be dull enough to ‘bear the 
responsibility of Herr Molique’s being less than usually successfull. 
G, A. iM.) 





“Swret Summer True "—Sonata Pastorale, for the pianoforte— 
By Marx W. Houmes, J, Alfred Novello. , 
“Sweet Summer Time” is not, properly so called, 4 sonata; 


nevertheless, we like to see a lady endeavouring to express her 
By the way, what is'a 








phony is a simpler form of the ‘ Langue-Universelle ” prin- 
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Seirn with I rausr Tax Love”’—Song, written by J. Par- 
Grove Simpsin, Esq.—Musie by M. W. Bars. Charles and 
Robert ‘Ollivier. 

In'this song’Mr. Balfe’ has successfally’ emulated the canzonets 
of Haydn, one of which it slightly resembles, not merely. in: the 
richness of its accompaniment, but in the character of its melody ; 
while at thersame time, it must’ be added, there is sufficient indi- 
viduality to make the song Balfe’s, and not Haydn's. 





“ Liypsar Storer’s Eprrion or Psanororte Works.” Camp- 

‘bell, Ransford and Co. i igi Mt 

. The, set, when completed, will form a very interesting and use- 
Papas meh: ce ne better adapted than Mr. rg | 
Sloper for choosing’ the works Of pianoforte’ writers which’ shall 
conduct the pupil step by step to a knowledge of music, practical 
and thecréticdl, ‘could hardly be imagined. | Mr. Sloper ‘has’ set 
about his'!task cow amore, and, from the specimens submitted tous, 
including all the most fashionable and popular composers, we have 
little. doubt that his compilation will be in the hands of all classes 





“Tue Netaer.anp’s Porga”—Composed and respectfully dedi- 


cated (by permission) to His Royal Highness Prince Henry of 


the' Netherlands, by Exizasern St. Marc. Jullien and Co. 
A sparkling Polka, by 4 lady pianist of well-known talent. 
“ Ler us WASTE To. THE. River” — Duet — Written by A. W 
Hammonv—Composed by G. A. Macrarren. 'T. Chappell. 


Few have written prettier-drawing-room duets than Mr. Mac- 
farren. Some of them have obtained deserved popularity, and 
some,an unprecedented sale,, as, for instance, the admirable, ‘‘ Two 
merry Gipsies,”,. which, in this jrespect,, bas rivalled Bishop's “As 
it fell upon a day,” and Horn’s “I know a bank,” while, as music, 
it is} in our opinion, superior 'to either. ~The present duet is'lively 
and ‘agreeable, and is;‘moreover, written with that taste forharmony 
which distinguishes all Mr. Macfarren’s compositions. The duet 
is writtery for soptano-and: contralto, and‘ botly have effective solos. 





“ Gator pr Bravura”—For the Pianoforte. 
“La Corseinte pe Freurs "—Valse de Salon—Composed by 
Wrureim Kune, Campbell, Ransford and Co. ° 
These.are two elegant, drawing-room pieces, written with Mr. 
Kuhe’s usual (fluency and, correctness, not difficult, and; well 
adapted to, show’ off a pinnist of tolerable acquirements.. We like 
them both, but our ;preference leans, to the.“ Valse.” 





“Tun Girsy "-Song—Written by Miss Unity, Has—Music by 
oJ. F. Dusgax.; Campbell, Ransford and.Co., 

This is decidedly one of the best gipsy’ songs we haveiseen. ’ It 
is tuneful, spirited, and full of character, and proves Mr, Duggan 
to be,a musician in feeling as wellas talent. “The Gipsy” has our 
best'reeomimendation. ~" i Ke ate tiptoe 


«Tiese Billa’ By Growde Lint. ’ Campbell; Rahs- 
ta tat age A ag ane tl argh epicenter 


dio yoipmove dt vif tq ebtow adil wees miey It gag 
adh! of. ne. sentimental, class, not, wanting in dune; and, if 
saimemhat 146 rymose,, expressive and taking. . The anonymous 
Peet's, narses ate, merely, suggestive... of cnodt svin ow 399" 
oP aivine InstRUCHIONS FOR Tun ORGan axp Haamowiom 
Céfitaiding:h full description of the above instruments, and their 
various stops, with hints as to the best manner of combining 
them. Also Progressive Exercises for Pedal Playing— By 
Epwanrni(Travw? Leoni Lee and-Coxhead) ya. 61% | 


As a brief manual, this book of instructions is one of the fullest 
art best wethaye seen. ; It, does—-what may; be said: of few publi- 
cations, of, the kind—carry, out, all the. pledges of the. title+page. 
‘The descriptions of the two instruments to which itis devoted, and 
their stops, are succinct and clear, and say all that is absolutely 
necessary to be said in a very short space. The hints for their 





use are straightforward and intelligible. The progressive exercises 
for pedal playing, selected, like the lessons, from well-known 
masters, are skilfully adapted for the intended purpose. These 
are preceded by some valuable suggestions concerning the two 
methods of using the pedals, with some elementary exercises for 
practice. 

‘To conclude, we can recommend Mr. Travis’s “ Instructions for 
the Organ and Harmonium ” quite as strongly, and with as little 
hesitation, as we have already recommended his “ Amateur Or- 
ganist,” his ‘Amateur Preludist,” and his “ Amateur Interludist.” 
Few publications, indeed, of their size and pretensions present so 
many claims to notice. 





“ Wrtcome My Bonnie Lap”—Scotch Song. Written and Com- 
posed by Gores Lintey.. Campbell, Ransford and Co. 
‘This is one of Mr. Linley’s best hits in the Scotch style, and is 
likely to become ‘popular, if sung by a popular singer, like Miss 
Dolby, or Miss Messent. 





“Tne Princess Mary Potxa”—J. T. Trexetx. Campbell, 

Ransford and Co. 

One of the most spirited polkas we have seen for some time, 
and as original as a polka may be—which it cannot. By the way, 
is Mr. Trekell the gentleman who several years since wrote sonatas 
of a mean merit, and of whom we have lost sight for a long 
time ——. 
“ Maring.”——Par Emme Prupent. T. Boosey and Co. 

To any one desirous of procuring a specimen of the accom- 
plished pianist’s style, we would recommend the “Marine” as 
worthy of his note. It is elegant, brilliant, and not too difficult, 
and toa performer of moderate ‘pretensions it ‘cannot fail of being 
entirely welcome, as it will prove highly useful in rendering his 
fingers agile; and im forming his manner. M. Pradent’s pieces— 
even his bagatelles—have more in them than appeal to the ear and 
eye, if only sympathy could find it out. 





“Srupexts anp Marpens”—Ballad—Composed by WitnELm 

Srrrer. Wessel and Co. 

This has been long known as one of the most popular of German 
heder, and since its publieation in’ this conntry, by Messrs. Wessel 
and Co., has been as well received as in fatherland: It is a 
German. song in every respect; German in feeling, German in 
form and construction, and German in its harmonies, It has already 
reached the third edition. 





“Give ME THAT FADED Frowrr”—Ballad. “Way am “I Sap 
axp’Lone.y Now ?”—Ballad. Written and composed by Mrs. 
Ww. Jéunson: Addison and Hollier. 

©The above balldds are. much to be admired. The verses are 
really charming, beth in thought and flow, and indicate elegance 
of feeling in the mind of jthe fair authoress.. The music is simple 
and pretty, and happily illustrates the poetry. 





and Co. 

Hereiis’a Polka from’ Balfe, and anadmitable one—full of life; 
gaiety, and whim! Who can henceforth say of Balfe, because he 
writes, good operas,: he cannot write. good dance music? None 
—no more than he ean say of Jullien, because he writes good 
dance music, he cannot writé good operas. ‘The notion is puerile 
anid’ paradoxical. The best writers of operas will be invariably 
found' to: be the ‘best writers of dance ‘music—witness Rossini in 
Guillaume Tell, and Auber’ in Masaniéllo—and ‘why should not 
the best writer of dance: musie+mind, we say the best—prove to 
be among the best writers of an opera? And echo asks why ! 

“TheEstrella Polka” is as happy a dance tune, and as well-marked 
and poised, as though Balfe had done nothing more than simply 
compose musique de bal from infancy. It is nightly encored at the 
Royal Surrey ‘Theatre, in Balfe’s new and highly-successful opera, 
The Devil's in it, and is certain to become one of the notorieties of 
the dance season. Let all who love polkas buy Balfe’s new 
polka, “The Estrella Polka,” 
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THE EFFECT OF MUSIC ON THE HUMAN MIND. 
E2Tux effect of music on the human mind is most extraordinary, 
and few persons would give credit to its astonishing powers; if it had 
not been borne out by the veracity of the most ancient as well as 
modern writers. Music acts very sensibly upon the nervous sys- 
tem, an 1 by its peculiar and searching powers, appeals in a most 
powerful degree to the mind, which, being eonneeted with the 
reasoning powers of soul, produces the most ecstatic feelings, and 
is the means of easing some of those peculiar sensations of de- 
light which are supposed by some, most fallaciously, to have 
originated only in the mere imagination. The extent of the 
mental powers is almost beyond eomprehension ; and with respect 
to music, the peculiar construction of the human system is sueh 
that when it requires relaxation from the more heavy and harassing 
duties it has to perform, music is what it falls back upon, or, 
rather, what it looks forward to with the greatest delight for relief 
from present oppressing cares and past grief. But thisis not all: 
it has the most beneficial effect in soothing all those particular 
feelings of grief and trouble which can only be understood by 
those who have felt them. We may, therefore, not only say that 
music has a divine origin, but that it. has the most beneficial effect 
upon the general character and moral influence of mankind, not 
only as an amusement and general ‘relief from all our cares and 
anxieties, but appealing most powerfully to our better feelings, 
and causing us the most exquisite delight in all our social and 
religious duties. To the student, after his exertions, it gives plea- 
sure and relaxation; to the philosopher it imparts solemnity and 
depth of thought ; to the general it gives strength and vigour; for 
without music, what would, comparatively speaking, be the value 
of our armies, unless preceded by the sound of the trumpet and 
drum—not that the English soldier requires the stimulant and 
measured tramp to raise his courage, but to keep it in proper 
order, so that he may not spend his strength needlessly. 

In giving an account of music, and the peculiar effects which 
have been attributed to it, we may be supposed to be merely 
transcribing. Let it be thought so, if necessary ; we can, with the 
most conscientious feeling, acquit ourselves of the faet : for writing 
as we do “con amore,” we trust we may be allowed an occasional 
digression. But the artist and dilettante may, perhaps with justice, 
remark, as the composer did to the singer. who introduced a 
cadence in the most unconnected style, to show off the peculiar 
powers of his voice, and after wandering through the most extra- 
ordinary passages, exclaimed, on his coming back to the key-note, 
“ Welcome home again.” And such may, perhaps, be the remark 
made in the present instance, and the inquiry as to what or why 
we began to write at all. But we have this answer to give those 
parties who would judge us with severity—that this is our day of 
recreation, after a season of hard labour; and if we do not come 
up to their particular standard of what might be expected from us, 
we may say with the old adage, that “ All work Pm play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” and congratulate ourselves that the most serious 
and laborious work of the season is past, and that we may, after 
particular attention to our duties, be allowed “a quilk, or quirk, 
or merry jest.” We may be compared to a schoolboy just escaped 
from the master’s rod, or a bird from a cage; but we must, in 
spite of our vaunted freedom, acknowledge that we are,only like a 
kite which has had a little more string given to it, and with which 
it imagined it could fly to the very utmost parts of the earth, but 
when it felt the master-power, was bound to obey. So we will, with 
all due obedience—as a good child to an excellent parent, say 
“ Pray, forgive us for our disobedience ;’’ and with this apology we 
will resume our original question. But where? what! how shall 
we begin again, after our mind has been luxuriating in the ideal ? 
We must condescend to dismount from our Pegasus, and come 
down to earth again to try, as far as in us lay, to describe what 
we had at first proposed—the extraordinary powers of music 
upon some peculiarly constructed minds, which are by nature sus- 
ceptible of the most minute impressions, the effect of which may 
be described by a few well-authenticated examples. And now for 
sober facts. 

It is related that a Mr. Burton, a eelebrated bass choruse 
singer, was—at the festival on the commencement of the overture 
to Esther—seized with so violent a fit of agitation, that, after 





lying in a fit for sote tithe, he expired, declaring that it was the 
wonderful effect of the musi¢ alone which had so fatally operated 
upon him. 

This is rot a solitary instance; for at one of the festivals in 
York, some of the audience were not only affected to tears, but, 
by the extreme grandeur and magnificence of the perforniance, 
they were affected even to fainting; and on Madame Catalani 
singing Luther’s hymn, the effect was truly electrical, and no one 
could have imagined the extraordinary sensation produced unless 
they had heard it, which was particularly enhanced. by the splendid 
manner which Harper played the trumpet part; and when the 
words, “ Prepare, my soul, to meet Him,” were given, it isalmost 
impossible to describe its effect,—for Catala 1 made the very 
echoes of the cathedral reverberate again; atid the solemii sound 
of the trumpet almost retiinded ts of the solemnity of the great 
resurrection.—(Communicated by 'T. H. 'Tomxinson, Esq.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. W: F. Reep’s Concert=This concert was given at the 
Atheneum, Islington, on Wednesday evening, and the names of 
the artistes engaged, insured its being 4 good one, Mozart's 
quartett in G, No 7, two Violins, viola, and violoncello, was. given 
with excellent efféet by Messrs. Dando, Zerbini, Goffrie, and Reed. 
Mrs. Alexander Newton, and the Misses. Brougham, sang H. 
Smart’s trio “ Down in the dewy dell,” in a very delightful style. 
Mrs. Alexander Newton sang Bellini’s aria, “ Qui la voce,” with 
much taste and brilliancy, and received great applause. The 
Misses Brougham gave Mendelssohn's duet, “ O wert thou in the 
cauld blast,” in a very chaste and pleasing mannér. M:; Sainton 
excelled himself in his violit solo—his great expréssion, full tone, 
exquisite finish, and brilliancy of execution, called forth the loudest 
plaudits. 4 





Miss P. Horton was put down for Pauseron’s ‘I'yrol- 
ienne song, “Le Chevtier de la Montague,” and Lindblad’s Swedish 
song, “ Birds blithely singing,” which she sang with much éxpres- 
sion. Miss Messent sang in her tnost fascinating manner, “Maiden 
gay,” and “ Tell me my heart,” which was unanimously encored. 
Signor Gardoni gave Donizetti's romanza, “ La Favorite”, atid the 
very delightful way he sang Beethoven’s “ Adelaide,” called forth 
the warmest applause,’ At'this point, amapology was made for 
the non-appearance of Mr. Henri Drayton, who was prevented 
coming, through severe illness. Mrs. Alexander; Newton sang in 
his stead, Macfarren’s ballad, ‘I am alone,” and received the 
warmest congratulations. Humimell’s trio in E flat was played in 
a very excellent manner; Mr. Cusins, in the pianoforte part, dis- 
played great command over the instrument, and gave all the 
passages in avery classical manner. He was ably seconded hy 
Messrs. Dando and W. F. Reed. ‘The great gem of the evening 
was the performance of Onslow’s grand quintett in A minor, Op. 
34—two violins, viola, violoncello, and contra-basso — Messrs. 
Sainton, Zetbini, Goffrie, Reed, and Bottesi#i. The first move- 
ment was giveh with thé greatest poitit, thé slow movement, with 
the most exquisite expression and finish, and the finale with the 
utmost brilliancy. The artistes received the most vociferous and 
continuous applause, Signor Bottesini’s solo on the contra-basso, 
from , Sonnambula, always produces the most electrical effeet, 
especially when heard for the first time. The concert reflected 
the greatest credit upon the benejiciaire, whose services were highly 
appréciatéd by the audien¢e. Mr. C. Severn, and Mr. I) German 
Reed coriducted very efficiently. 

Mr. Lanp has returned to town from Paris, where fre has been 
arranging a series of concerts, to be given during the ensuing 
winter by the re-constricted Eiiglish Glee and Madtigal Union, 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. Francis, Mr. Frank Bodda, 
&c. It is confidently anticipated the Prince President, Louis 
Napoleon will honor thé performances with his aren -‘Nego- 
ciations of a similat nature are pending for Brussels arid other 
continental cities. 

Miss Ransrorp (in conjunction with Mr. George Case) has 
been giving concerts during the last fortnight, with great success, 
through the west of England. Miss Ransford introduced two new 
ballads, by George Linley and J. F. Duggan, “ Welcome, my 
bonnie Lad,” and “ The Gipsy,” which have met with rapturous 





encores on each occasion. 
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Mz. F. B. Jewson, the talented pianist and composer has re- 
thrned to town fot the season: i 

ALEXANDRE Briet has Jeft London for Paris, to fulfil various 
engagements there. M. Billet will return in about six weeks. — 

Aporpht Hessért, the celebrated composer and pianist, is in 
England, with S. A. S. le Prineé d’Oletiburg, on a visit to ‘Tor- 
quay, Devon. 

Mipenoniaide Krintiz.It is with Much pleasure that we 
have to state’the return of Madlle. Krinitz to this éowntry. This 
talented young pianist has been on a Visit to her ihative country 
(Saxony), and has ‘entirely recovered her health and rosy looks. 
She has settled herself at Brighton. | 

Tue German papers speak of an, intended matrimonial alliance 
between Madlle. Johanna Wagner and the tenor, Ander. 

Mavame Sontae arrived in Lordon last week, and left on Wed- 
nesday, en ‘foutée for America. ' 

Witton Haim, célebrated for having been the-original agent of 
Barnum in the engagement of Jefiny Lind, left London, on Wed- 
nesday, on his way to Afheriea: 

Mapemorszire Anant has gone to Paris. 

Vivier is still at Constantinople. 

Mr. Franx Mori leaves London on Tuesday. He, is engaged 
as Conductor for the Tamberlik, Castellan, and Polonini party on 
their provincial tournée. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





E. Silas. Andante Cantabile, for pianoforte ... eco ove ee 3s. Od. 
E. Silas, Six Petits Morceaux, Nos. 1 to6 ... los rr each 2s Od. 
J. Blumenthal. Rose, and Pensée 4 each 2s. 6d 


J. Blumenthal, Violette, and Marche Militaire ... pe ae each 3s. Od. 


W. Waltace. Bohemian Melody... ove eee tw ve 3s, Od. 
G. Osborne. Serenade Nocturne ~ “ oe dee we «= BS. Od. 
F. Praeger. Le feu Follet 4. ee See oe oe os coe.» Re, (Ode 
L. Sloper. Studies, in two books ... ove eve ode ww. = each «43; «Od. 

ow we vee eee +» complete 8s, 0d. 


L. de Meyer. Nocturne Postique ob beg ode ode 2s. Od. 


NEW EDITION of the PIANOFORTE STUDENT’S CATECHISM, by 
GOSS, Is. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co.; 201, Regent-street. 


“PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 


COLLECTION of Ancient and Modern Tunes to the Psalms 

and Hymns; also favourite, R to the C d ts and Single and 
Double Chants, with directions for Chanting, by J. GOSS, Organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Price 5s, 


The PIANOFORTE STUDENT'S CATECHISM, New Edition, Is. 








Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, and at their Branch Establishment, 
167, North-street, Brighton, 





THE ROAD TO HEALTH, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


(URE of a disordered Liyer and Bad digestion.. Copy of a 
Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist, 7, Prescot-street, Liverpool, dated the 
June 6, 1851. To Professor MonLowaY, Sir,—Your Pills avd Ointment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for bg Fong A customer 
to whom | ean refer for any enquiries, desites; me to let j ow thé particulars 
of her case. She had been troubled for years with a disordered liver and bad 
digestion. On the last oecasfon, however, the vifiilence of the attack was so alarm 
ing, and the inflainmation set, in so severely, that doubts Wére entertained of her 
not being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was induced to try your Pills, 
and she informs me that after the fitst, and each Suctéeding dose, she had great 

She tontinued to take. them, and although she only used three boxes, she is 
now in the enjoyment of perfect health: I could have sent you many more cases, 
but the above, from the severity of the attack, and the speedy cure, 1 think speaks 


much in favoufef your astonishing Pills. (Signetl) R. W. Kirxus. 
_ Whese celebrated Pills are wonderfally efficaciots in the following complaints :— 
Ague Consiipation of Fevers of al .Lumbago Tie Dowlouroux 
Asthma the Bowels kinds . Piles umouws 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism leers 

plaints Debility Gout . Retention of Worms of all 
Blotches on the Drop: ead-ache rine kinds 

kin Dysentery digestion Scrofula orKing’s Weakness from 
BowelcomptaintsErys Inftsmmation Evil whatever cause, 
Colics Female Irregu- Jaundice Sore Throats ke, &e. 
larities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hortoway, 244, Strand (near Te: Bar), 
London, and by all og sore nie Druggists and Dealersin Medicines thro’ it the 
civilized world, at the following prices—Is, 1}d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., lls, 2% ., and 33s. 
per Box. There is a considerable saying by taking the larger sizes, 





MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 
LEE & COXHEAD, NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RAVIS’ NEW INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGAN AND 
HARMONIUM, arranged by EDWARD TRAVIS. Price 4s. 

‘* The ab itor Will be vérf acceptable to the young organist, who will find in 
it many 1 obgervations on the best method of combining the stops, and some ex- 
cellent exercises for the pedals of theorgan. While the harmoniumist will gain great 
information on the management ‘of thé bellows, ahd use of the stops of the 
harmonium. Mr. Travis has in this tu‘or convinced us that he is a complete 
master of both instruments, for it is the most useful and comprehensive tutor of the 
kind publitheéd.”—Review. 


[RAVIS' AMATEUR ORGANIST FOR THE ORGAN 


OR HARMONIUM. The Second Volume of this most admired work is now 
corpplete; and may be had, elegantly bound, price 18%., or in six books, price 3s. each. 


TRAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST, a Collection of soft and 


full Voluntaries, arranged in twelve books, price 3s, each, and may be had 
in two volumes, elegantly bound, price 18s. each. The high patronage and unpre- 
cedented success of this beautiful work has induced unprincipled publishers to put 
forth a very inferior work under a similar title. The musical public are therefore 
respectfully caut’oned against ordering any but ‘‘ Travis’ Amateur Organist.”— 
Published only by LEONI LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarlé-street. 
The Musical World, in noticing this work, pronounced it to be ‘‘ One of the best 
works of the kind ever issued from the musical pre$s.” 


[THE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST, a Collection of 144 In- 
terludes to play b®tweén thé versés of the Psalms; in one book, by EDWARD 
TRAVIS and J, P. DYER, price 4s. 
“A most useful little Work, amd indispénsable to the organ-loft.t’ 


THE AMATEUR PRELUDIST, a Collection of Preludes, 
with thé Orgdn Stops ¢arefally marked, in three books, price 4s. each, or 
may be had in one volume, elegantly bound, price 10s, 6d., arranged and composed 
by EDWARD TRAVIS, 

This is aroth-r of those useful works for which Mr. Travis is so celebrated, and 
who has cone more to contribute, by the attractive nature of his arrangement, to 
give a correct and refined taste in this style of music than any other author.” 


London: Lee ahd Coxhead, 48, Albérharle-street, Music Publishers to the Queen 
where may be had New Editions of the following :— 


Keller’s New Pianoforte Sehool... ooo ood he 4s. Od. 
Farmer’s New Violin Sehool exe eee eee eee 5s. Od. 
Continuation of ditto eve oe eve ee 3s. Od. 
Birch’s Concertina Tutor tee de ioe pos 3°. Od. 
Ditto, a collection of Airs for Concertina, with Accompaniments 

for Piano on on ane price, in sets, 3s. Od. each 


Catalogues, with full particulars of the above, may be had gratis. 





RUDALL, ROSE, AND CARTE, 


PATENTEES, Manufacturers, and Importers of Musical In- 

s'ruments, Music Sellers, and Publishers, beg to announce that they have 
REMOVED to more extensive premises, 100, NEW BOND STREET, where they 
continue to manufacture their Patent Council Medal, Prize Medal, and other In- 
struments ; and where they have just published the following songs, written by 
W. H. BELLAMY, and composed by F. CHARLES DESANGES :— 

Sims Reeves’ New Serenade, ON NIGHT’S PALE BROW.—“ Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang a new le, by D ges, with so much taste and feeling that, thouzh an 
anathema against encores was printéd at the head of the programme. it was wholly 
disregarded by the audience, who insisted.on_a repetition.”— Times, May 25, 1852. 

Ballad sung by Miss Dolby, IF IN THOSE HOURS, 

Song, THE OUTLAW’S FAREWELL, sung by Hert Reichart. Also, 

Miss Poole’s last new Song, sung by her with immense applause, entitled, THE 
RIVAL CAVA ERS, beautifully illustrated by Brandard, written by W. H 
BELLAMY, composed by C. W: GLOVER. 





—_ — 


NEW COPYRIGHT WORKS FOR THE FLUTE, JUST OUT. 


THB, FLUTE PLAYER’S MONTHLY JOURNAL. The second number 
(August) is ready. It contains a Fantasia on La Figlia del Reggimento, by Remusat. 
The first number (July) contain$ An original Svlo composition for the Flute, by 
Mozart. The Pianoforte part is arranged by T. Boehm, from Mozart’s MS. Orches- 
tral Score, in the possession of M. André. 

GRAND FANTASIA, by T. BOEHM, upon SCOTCH AIRS, Op. 25, forming 
No. 5 of the “‘ Flute Player’s Folio.” 

ly * <i at CAPRICIOS or STUDIES, fot the FLUTE by T. BOEHM, 
Op. 26. 


Rupaut, Rosg, anp Carte, 100, New Bond-stteet. 





PIETRO IL GRANDE, 


J UST PUBLISHED, the whole of the Music, Vocal and In- 

strumétital, from Jullien’s Grand Opera, PIETRO IL GRANDE, as performed 
at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Jullien and Co,, 214, Regent-street, 
%, King-street, London, and all Musit-tellers. 






















































THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
REDUCED PRICES. 
MOST POSITIVELY THE LAST THREE NIGHTS, 
Monday, August 30th; Tuesday, August 31; Wednesday, Sept. 1. 
[THE DIRECTORS have the honour to announce that, the 


Subscription Nights having been concluded on Saturday last, they have, in 
compliance with a very great number of applications, determined on giving three 
Extra Nights, ata reduced scale of prices, thereby affording to a most extended class 
of persons an opportunity of witnessing some of the Grand Entertainments of the 
Royal Italian Opera. These three nights will most positively close the season. 


ON MONDAY NEXT, AUGUST 30TH, 
Will be performed Meyerbecr’s Grand Opera, 
LE PROPHETE. 
Principal characters by 
Madame GRISI, Madame CASTELLAN, 
Signor MARIO, Signor TAGE TAFICO, 
Signor SOLDI, Signor MEI, Signor ROMMI, 
Signor STIGELLI, Signor POLONINI, 
AND 


FORMES. 


Herr 
ON TUESDAY NEXT, AUGUST 31sr, 
Will be performed M. Jullien’s New Grand Historical Opera, 
PIETRO IL GRANDE. 
Principal characters by 
Mdlle. ANNA ZERR, Herr FORMES, 
Signor SOLDI, Signor STIGELLT, Signor POLONINI, 
Signor MEI, Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Signor ROMMI, Signor RACHE, 





AND 
Signor TAMBERLIK. 





ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, SEPT. 1s, 
(MOST POSITIVFLY THE LAST NIGHT), 
Will be performed, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, 
LES HUGUENOTS. 
Principal characters by 
Madame GRISI, Madame CASTELLAN, Mdlle. COTTI» 
Mdlle. SEGUIN, Herr FORMES, Signor POLONINI. 


Signor TAGLIAFICO, Signor MEI, Signor SOLDI, 
Signor ROMMI, AND Signor MARIO. 


Composer, Director oF THE Music, AND CONDUCTOR, 
Mr. COSTA. 


Prices of Admission :-— 


Boxes for Four Persons—Pit Tier ... pe ots ave a a*3. 8 
” ” Grand... ov ooo ove eve 33 0 
” »» First oh or pes seo pee 212 6 
” ” Second ,.. bos ooh eve eee 220 

” Third ms oe oie ove ose 

Orchestra Stalls ... > = ase * : a 7 G 

Amphitheatre Stalls ponte "fuse ge Zoe’ gee! pee ‘Si ie pews ae 

Pit ott “Gheteh ceveh  Bicee ER Ftp Bi dee 050 


i soe 
Amphitheatre =i 8 Osean 


Commence at Eight. Tickets tor the Boxes Stalls pe the Pit. is 
% . s ay be had at the 
ro a +. capa and of the principal Music Sellers and Pant ang 
L S having claims on the Royal Italian Opera are requested to deliver 
a = immediately, and to apply on Saturday next, at Two o’clock, for 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next, 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS: THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 


PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS. 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
MADAME CASTELLAN, MDLLE. ANNA ZERR. 


MISS DOLBY. MDLLE, BERTRANDI. 
MISS M. WILLIAMS. 
AND 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO. 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. | HERR FORMES. 


MR. LOCKEY. MR. WEISS. 
MR. T,. WILLIAMS. | SIGNOR POLONINI. 
AND AND 


SIGNOR BELLETTI. 

SOLO PERFORMERS. 

VIOLIN... 4. we! o “oo MR. SAINTON, 

VIOLINIST TO HER MAJESTY. 

VIOLONCELLO.., .«. .. SIGNOR PIATTI, 

DOUBLE-BASS .., «. SIGNOR BOTTESINI, 

PIANOFORTE .,, .. .. HERR KUHE, 
AT THE ORGAN, AND CHORUS MASTER «. «. «» MR. STIMPSON,. 
CONDUCTOR. 

MR. COSTA. 


MR, SIMS REEVES. 





OUTLINE OF PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING—Oratorio—ELIJAH ous see one 


WEDNESDAY MORNING — Oratorio—CHRISTUS, a Post- 
RUMNOUD WORM 15s one 500 ben cde, 009 } 


MENDELSSONN. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


DID IET ccc ee css ace cat eens, corn ae Piet eve. ees, ae 
Oralorio—CREATION ove” ccs 060 000 ere oem eco LAND. 
THURSDAY MORNING—Oratorio—MESSIAH ... ... «. HANDEL. 


FRIDAY MORNING—Oratorio—SAMSON a, ase nee ee | HANDEL, 


TvrspaAy Eventinc—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 
OVERTURE ose cee coe coe §=(Ses8OMdA) 1s. ase ove one | SPORR, 
GRAND FYNALE.,. ... (Mose in Eyitlo) 11...) se oe =Rosstnt. 
UVERTURE 2... oe (Guillaume Tell) ws ose oe» ove ROSBINT, 
WALPURGIS NIGHT... os. see one see) ane ane see owe MENDELSSORW 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 

Wepnespay Evexina—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 
JUPITER SYMPHONY =a, oe see cee nse) tse eee eee | MOZART. 
OVERTURE ... 2. os. (Der FreyschutZ) we se oe oe WEBER. 
PINALE. | 05: :009,, i000 ase. tie oA O) pesiitessient +» MENDELSSOHN. 
SELECTIONS FROM Les Huguenots, &e. , 

Tavurspay Eveyina—~GRAND CONCERT, comprising, 
GREAT CHORAL SYMPHONY. « «0... BeErnoveEn, 
OVERTURE ... .. os. (Zampa) oe vee ace ave es eee, HEROLD. 
SELECTIONS FROM Le Prophete, &e, 
GREEK MARCH & CHORUS ... (Siege of Corinth) .., 

Fripay Eventnc, A FULL DRESS BALL. 


Rosstxt. 





— 
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Printed and Pub!. lcd for the Proprietor by Mrcaazc Samugr Myers, of No. 3, 
Studley Villa‘, Studley Road, Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of St, 
Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid- 
To be had of G, Purkess, Dean Street, Suho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksell Saturday, August 28, 1852, 











